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w H I L E ou Iiiaway to xaeet Hin Majesty 
on the latter’s return from Europe in the 
autumn of 190 7 ^ H E. H, Prince Damrong 
61)ent a short time in Singapore, He took 
advantage of the opportunity thus offered to 
visit the Library of the Ka flies IVTuBoiim. By 
t)io courtesy of His Excolloacy th() Governor of 
the Straits Scttloiuenls, and of the Librarian 
of the Musouni, all th(^ facilities of the Library 
were placed at las (lis})OsaL Books having 
reference to Siam naturally claimed the 
particular attention of Hie Koyal Highnessj 
and some of tliesc wore borrowed by him, 
Logan’s Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
a3\d Eastern Asia' — a work long out of print 
— proved a mine of curious and valuable 
information, His lioyal Highness has concluded 
tliat Lieutenant Colonel James Low’s translation 
of the Anuals of Keddali (Marong Mahawangsa) 
presents uiatorial of sufficient interest to warrant 
its reprint. It is contained in this volume, 
which is issued under the instructions of His 
Eoyai Highness. 

O, Fhauicfukt]&r, 

(Vtirf rAbrariMh 

Vajiranana National 
Library, August. 1908. 




A TRANSLATION OF THE KBDDAH 
ANNALS TERMED MARON(4 
MAHAWANGSA ; 

AND 

OF TIIIC ANCIKNT (JONfUTFON OF SOME OF 
TllK NA'riONS OF KASTFUK ASFA, WITii 
HKFFKKNOES TO Tllli] MALA VS, 


ijy 

Likot.-Cou Jamfs Low, clm.ila.s, & m.a.sjl 


Tfik writiu^R of Leyden, HaiHes, Marnden and 
Crawfurd di(l imxeh to dispel tlie niist, wliicli 
shrouded the reo'ionB of Eastern Asia and the 
EaHt(wn Arclupelago from tin', ol' the in- 

(piirer aftcT ethno^'raphical and other interest- 
jno' pnrKuits, and of late years considerable lie’ll t 
has been thrown on the histones of Indo-ohiuaj 
and Clima, by various writers, either jnddiBhing 
separately, or intlie Journal of the Asiaiic Society 
of Calcutta, and have specimens from the 
pen of the talented Editor of tho Journal in 
which this paper will appear, which exlvilnt 
what may yet be effected by a comlnnation of 
industry and ca})acity, when brought to bear on 
the niany barriers which the ignorance andhar- 
barisin of the Indo-Chinese nations and Eastern 
islanders, o]jpose to our progress towards truth. 

Much information may now lie concealed in 
Native manuscripts, but tho means for extracting 
it are but scanty, for few will take tlie trouble of 
learning languages for the nuwe, and doubttiil, 
chance of finding them lead to some desirable 
literary of anti((uarian result. For the exainin- 
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ation of tlio more recondite I^ali in all itB fonnSy 
Bcarcoly any help can be ol)tainBd from tlie 
Priesth or Laity of JndtJ-ehma or the Archipc/- 
ago. There arc no Pnndits as in India, over 
readj^ and able to lend tludraid to tlio trav(dler 
over the toiiHome path of Arelieology, while 
political cohBiderationH unfortunately operate 
too frecjuently against all rcboarcdi. 

'J1]0 French literati have lately opentHl a 
ChinoBc uiino of literary and hintorical wealth. 
From the proximity of China to the moRt ancient 
naliona of Central EaBtern Aaia, and tlio long 
intercourse which liaH exinttMl hetweeu them, 
we have reason to l)tdievt^ tliat accounts of tlio 
ancient condition of the latlorlie now)iidd(m in 
the librarioB of tile funner Tiie Pali will not, 

I suspect, unless where it may occur in Inscrip- 
tions, tlirow any light on the history ot any of 
those regions, or unless perhaps where Pali 
works, having been written in India, may con- 
tain allusions to coiuitries to the Eastward. 

The present is merely an atteni])t to llirow 
into shape and order soiiio of the ]oos(‘ not<*s 1 
Iiad already mad(‘, during a long sojourn lu 
tlie Eastward, and of JournieH in various dir/*e- 
tious Lilt, from their desultory I 

thought it advisable to introduce tbtmi as <^x- 
planatory eounnentaries on aitranslalion ofsoino 
original and hitherto unlranslatcsl nadvi' work. 

^Jdie one selectcsl for tliis i)urj)ose is imtitlod 
Marong Malimoangm: wliicdi f have carefully, 
and as literally as the Malayan idiom has ])er- 
mitted, translated, only leaving out a tedious 
exordium by the native compiler, quite foreign 
to his subject, and also those repetitions in 
wliicli he indulges, like most oriental writers, 
without reserve. 
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Jt is a History of Kecldah on the Malayan 
Peninsula ; and, independently of any intrinsic 
value which it may posses, it is interesting to 
the British, since the settlement of Penang and 
Province Wellesley once formed an integral 
portion of the country of Keddah. 

This Keddah is the Quida of the maps, and a 
iSiamose province, altliough cdiiefly peopled l)y 
Malays. It is about 110 to 120 miles long, 
with a varying breadth of from about 20 to 80 
or 40 miles at most. It is very fertile in grain. 
Cattle abound in its })Jains. and its hills yield 
rich tin ore, and perha])S gold. 

[ received the liistory from the liancls of the 
late Kaja, whose Malayan title was Sultan 
, Ahmed Sajoodin (Aladin), Plaliin Shah, and 
whose Siamese title was Cliaii Pangeraii, who 
in an evil hour had ])een led l)y bad advice to 
thnjw oil* his allegiance to Siam and ha<l fled to 
Penang.^ 

I have foil ml souKi oljscurity in several of its 
l)assagcs, which, even witli the aid oi' intelligent 
natives, has with ditHculty been removed. Many 
of 11 le words in it 1 believe an^ not in Marsdeii’s 
Dictionary, and arc not now in common use. 

The autlmr has not chosen to give his name, 
and lie lias commit tod two grievous errors for a 
historian, as lie lias neither informed us of the 
date vdience bo sots out, or of that when he 
liimself wrote. But a date in the middle of ilie 
work and a copy of the native history of A chin, 
liavo enabled me to su]3]d}^ his omissions. 

J sliall have occasion to shew that the Colony 
described i n this liistory came from India. 

* Dirt Ns’as occiiKioned by a sudden in vasion of 

Keddah by a Siamese force in — an invasion meiuui- 
able for the atrodties wkieli attended and the de«olatioii 
which followed it. — Ei). 
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Hence it is })robubJc that its Annuls writ- 

ten in some Hindu diaioct, until IwlainiKiu 
prevailed in KoddaJi. when tJie pnwiuiis order 
of things was sul)vt*rlcd; and tlu‘ Arabic cduu^act- 
er W'as intiwluced. 

THE MARONH MAHAWANCIHA. 

L 

Tino AND SlIlUWUDCK OV Ma1U)N(^ 

jMaiiawanusa. 

The work be/^’ins with ])raiH(}R ol' iht‘ bropliot 
Sidinian or Solomon “ lo whom tlu‘ dominion of 
tlu^ vA’holo world and evmy liviuinr Hnuu;’ in iL 
was tmtrusted by Hod.*’ 

'tdiere was a Kaja ol' Hum who deH])atch(Ml an 
Ambassador named Raja Mnro^u/ [M(ih(i\ 
W(on(/m to China in orthu* to ne^oeiatci a mar- 
riage betwixt the Prince Iub son a^ul a daughter 
of His Oliineee Majesty. This AmbaHsador 
traced his lineage from tlio inferior <j;’oda. His 
fatlicr was descended from tJie <>;(‘nii, and his 
mother fruiii the ])ovadeva or demigods. He 
w'as a ^Tcat Haja amongst the many Hajas wdio 
liad been assembled by the Kin^* on this occa- 
sion, ami he uioroover wore a diadem. (I ) 

Baja Maron^ Maluwan^'sa luid Jiiarried, con- 
trary to the wash of his ijaj’imtH, a whos(‘ 
father was a Giro'assi Raja and wdioH(i mother 
W'as descended from the Buksasa. Wherfwt‘r 
he wont he took Imr with liim, as lie feared tlui 
grandees of the [? Persian] Court, who drea<l<3(l 
ills preternatural powers (a). 

(a) Here we oatch him nint'e, nob mur.h fnrth- 

el’ on, lie atigmabi/ies the people found in ICeddah by 61 le 
Ambassador on his arrival as (Drgassi Avhhdi term <‘orroK- 
ponds nearly with the Itdksha.sa of tlie II induH or the evil 
genii of their niytliology. 
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Art(^r the war of Rama tho Island of Lanka- 
pxiri bocaiiie a desert, and fidl under the rule of 
tJie mighty l)ird (hrda^ wliich however had pre- 
viously liarboured ou tlie Island (b). He was a 
lineal doseendant from Malxa Raja I)ewan, and 
he was strong in battl(3, of Bupernatural power, 
and dr(3ad(Hl by animals, r(^i>tiloB and Innls. 

It ha[)]K‘no<] tliat the bird Raiav\’'a}i jjaid a 
visit to (drda, and asked him if he had not 
leariUMl lhat llu' Kino- of Riuu intend(Ml eon- 
iratdiu*;' a inarria;L;a‘ ladwixt his son and a jain- 
(M‘MS of Ohina, aitiiuu^’h thosii two ('ountrios lay 
wide a])art, and tluiL on aeeomit of tlje disianee 
ladween fheuij a (had of vt'SHols was to bo des- 
paichcMl from Rum to eonvey tlxo royal lady 
from Oliiua. fhn la replied thafc the old Crow 
had alrea<ly ji^iven him tins information, as he 
had seen tlie t^ift bearing' embassy on its way 
to (Jliina. ( rirda fmd))er ob.s(‘rvod tliat the kiiij^ 
of Rum would must likely fail in this attempt to 
display his jiow(U’ and eonsequeuee to distant 
poiontates, Havt' a litfch? patience, Rajawali, 

[ will instantly ily off and ])ay my respects to 
the Pro])h(d Hiiliman (Solomon), whose SLijxer-- 
human wisdom has exalted liim over all tho 
other kino;s of th(' luirth — and whuse* ])rime 
ministiw is Hurmanshali. His Majesty will 
aaBiu-e<lly interdict the kin^ of Rnin from no^o- 
eiaiino* Rucdi an .alliance, (2) {(i). 

[h) 'rh(j iHlatui is Oeyloti — and (tirda Ik the Indian 
Oavinhi, the eaj>’le kln^, the Kiiake— <levourei‘, the bird of 
I leri and of Vishnu. Kajawali is another kinfi; of ea<^le 
famous in Hindu mytholog5\ 

(r) riis aciuilaic Majesty does not lot us know his oh- 
jeotions to the luatoli. It eouhl soarcely have been on tho 
score of relij^ion, sitice the Krni>erors of China were 
Islamites. 

Ihit onr (‘iironicier liere jierpctrates a grievous anacdii’o- 
nisiu, when lie makes (xarnda speak of King Boiomou as if 
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Girda leaving reported to king Suliinaii the 
state of affairs, His Majesty ol)served that, wlien 
a Prince and Princess are ouce betrothed, it is 
not an easy matter to break off the alliance. 
Girda, not satisfied with this remark, swore tliat 
he would abandon tlio baiints of men, and cease 
to wheel in the lieaveus, should he fail to (effect 
tlieir separation. The King said — very wc^ll - 
let-iuc know the result. Girda now soared aloft 
on his dusky pinions, and speedily reached 
Oiiina. He lu're alighted in a garden where 
the Princess, att(3nd(Ml by her foster-mother, and 
an attendant, was gathering ilowc'rs. Girda 
instantly lifted the throii into the air, one 
))y his bteik, and tlie t^m otluns in Ids 
talons,— and carried them ov('r tli(3 sea to 
Lankapuri —where he ])rut'ected them, and sup- 
plied the princess with every delicacy she 
desired. 

I’he Sultan of Rum gave a largo buhtera, or 
ship, to his chief, Marong Mahawangsa, for 
tlie accommodation of the Prince, and another 
for himself and Ids peoj)le, lor tlie voyage to 
China. To iliese were added many smaller 
vessels for the suite. Tin 3 fl(H3t sailed on a 
fortunate day, and as it wont along, ttnjcliod 
at all the Ports winch were then under tlui 
empire of Rum, — the Embassy r(5coiving at 
eacli of tliesc, the accustomtid marks of i‘<iS])<'(3t. 
At length it entered th(3 iSea of Hind- 
ustan, and beheld its wond( 3 rB. Then coasting 
down that continent, the Heet anchored occa- 

alive— although he only follows in the sbeps of many native 
eastern authoxities — who use the name of ” the wisest of 
men^’ as a sort of talisman for produohig supernatural 
'■ " every inconsistency, — a method 

■ which was much in vogue in the 
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aionally in the bays oi‘ the Mandsy wlicre the 
people sought for vshell-fish, fired gunSy and 
otherwise amused themselves. 

After a while it reached the month of the 
Changong river where reigned Raja Galungi or 
Kalungi. (3). 

(Hrda, bent on Jiis jdan of frustrating the 
expedition, Iiore raised a violent storm of wind 
and rain, thunder and lightning. Re was l>o~ 
ludd higli in tlie air, casting bis vast shadow 
over tlio lleet. The Prince and the Ambassa- 
dor directed tlioir men to sliout and to Arc 
g'lUiHj and discharge euc‘hanted arrows at the 
direful bird, who, wild with rage, had taken 
up his position to the westward of the fleet. 
Marong Maliawangsa now strung his bow or 
busor, and adjusted to it the arrow called 
Ayunau (d). The common arrows and shot 
merely glanced oil’ Girda’s feathers, but this 
enchanted one ))ut him to flight. This how- 
ever was only effected with the loss of three 
of the vessels. Girda liad, botore this, sliifted 
from the west, and hurled another tempest on 
the vessels from north to sonth. Thus was 
Girda for the ])rosent driven otf ))y the potency 
of the arrow Ayunau, which has its point tippe^d 
with red, as if vdih fire, and which ascended 
towards Girda with a noise like that of a tufan 
— interposing betwixt the latter and the ships 
a mountain barrier. Tlie remaining ships cast 
anchor that night to see if Girda would return, 
but, iiH he had fled to the forests on tho shore, 
they weighed next morning and set sail south- 
wardly. (4). 

After a voyage of some days, the ships 


(dj I believe this bow to be the crows bow. 
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reached Tawai river, M^liere it (liBeuil)c)^iieR into 
the sea (e). 

T]if‘ fleet had scarcely arrived wlien Girda 
again a}>peared, Bonding a tenipeat i>el‘oro him 
of rain, thunder and lightning. "Idn3 two va\s- 
hcIh of the Prince and Ambassador were ancdio- 
red cios{‘ together, and the other shi}}H were 
stationed around tliein. and kept ready wiili 
their arniB. i\jarung Mahawangsa. having 
sei?:ed his ])ow witJi tlie arroAv named Jhvfptim, 
with its [u)int tlauiiiio* with tire, and, having 
stood out on the gunwale, sliot Ihe arroA\ 
towards the sky. It sped witli a loud iioists 
an<l in its descent di8]xdlo<l the tempest. f>ut 
nutn itlistanding the innnmcra])h‘ flights 
oj' arrows, and the constant tiring and shouting 
of the saik)rH, Gii’da, euntrivcal to carri^" cd' three 
more vessels- -A'or lio was hivulnerabhi to all 
theBc inisBileH. So, after a short respite, he 
returntal to his work of destruction as before. 

Again jAIarong Mahawaiigsa sent the arrow 
BnUjmm at him, which it(3 avoid{3d, and it 
tlius fell iiito tlio sea. Wheroujani Girda 
Biiatched aw^ay f/uve more ships in his l)oak 
and talons, and soared aloft with them. Thus 
six veBseds were lust witl) all their crcAvs. On 
the ensuing day, as (Hrda did not appear, the 

(f) Tills is ’Pavoy, now hi nosse.ssion of the lirithdi 
on the TeHa*^<!enm (\>Hst, some deHoxiptioii of wliioh vva« 
j^iveu by me to the K. A. Society, ami alnulgoil in it 
TrannaotionK (2). It was a place in the ilays om* Author 
aUvniefl to, of much more imjiortance to tlione navigating 
the eastern seas than it now is, when even the native 
vessels from Arab ports and from India strike across the 
ocean, guided by tiie com pass. Besides it may be noticed 
that the population of the regions to the Easfcw'ard of 
India professed either Buddhism or the doctrines of One or 
other of the two great sects of Hindus which divided 
India, and consequently that the navigators of the 
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roiimant ol tlio lleet set sail in its now disinant- 
loci conclitionj having had twelve Bliips wdth all 
th(‘ir crews dcstroyod. The fleet soon after 
got io the port of Mrii, (f)^ 

But here at Mrit it was again assailed by a 
fiiriouH sionu, wJiicdi darkened th<i heavens and 
shook the timbers of the sIii]>R, Imigs, and gul- 
hys, Maroug Mahaw^augsa n^sorlcMl to the 
tovmer luul having got n]>on the top 

of ih<‘ sttu’iu (irew Ids i)ow (adled Prasa 
^(i hi pi mi (hiVihihVih and Hliuf his flaiuing ar- 
nnv, sayiugj H])(‘ed aiTow and slay Girda. 
But (lirda avoided ii, by making it glance off 
his plnmagi^. [Cnrag'cd, he poiuiet^I Uj)on three 
more of tlie si) ins anti vessels, and carried ihem 
off as ho had ilone witl) the refit, in spite of 
the tiring and aIionti)ig of tlui crews, for these 
vessels were also dc^stroyed. Raja IViaiui'- 
wamgsa, in n furi(3us ])a8sion, sliot another 

periods MiinM-tMUMil iu the spread of Ulmni'ini tliere., pro- 
haldy found ubvayH a weleoiiie siudi ))Lu*e^!, a^clioy 
iotudied at. Uaddhlsm, it is wmU known, pi'evailn at fViis 
(lay in and all aluuji; the ('uasfc of Tena.>?er!jn, 

whllo llinduisni has IxHni always tolerated, and novor 
p(n'se('nt(nl hy tlu^ lUnldliist^^ of tliese re^i /iis. The 
Tialives of Tav,>y say that ahont two Uiousnnd years a^^o, 
(‘olonicH arrived from Marla ha n and from tiie Kastwai’d, 
and that loa^^ after this event peojde reached it from 
Arrai'iiti in search of iron, a ratlun* curious hnt not pro- 
halde reason, and settled at Dann^ave or T])anri;^vve, 
about five inileH up the Ihivoy river, and on the west 
bank. Tliis party called the country D ah well “knife, 
buy.” They bi‘oup:ht aloTi|»’ with them the Buddhist 
relij'ion. 

When the present town of Tavoy was Iniill, Ibe people 
could not T think have been under iniicdi apprehension 
from the Siamese. Tf they had been so, they would liave 
ere(‘ted fclie Port on the west side of tlie hank, where the 
pivouml is ld<>;her. 

{^ 2 ) 18S4 to IHT) Art. XIV. 

( f) This was the name then, and in fact is the native 
name now, *<iven to the British possession of Merrfui. 
It doubtless appertained at the lime of their voyai»:e to 
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arrow towards the heavens , whereupon the 
arrow was changed into u bird named 
which gave chase to Clirda. But (hrdu vomi- 
ted tire on Jintayu^ and consniuod liiia. (Jinla 
now kept aloof in the mountains, dreading the 
supernatural eiidowuients of Marong Maiui- 
wangsa. Next morning tlub remnant of the 
fleet sailed away from Mrit, and after some 
days came in siglit of Sahi^nff, in tlie sea called 
Tappan, Here having cast aiudior abreast of 
the Island, the Auibaysador sent a [)ariy on 
shoiM^ to ask permission of the Clliief or Rvya for 
wood and water, but the Prineo h v<to( 51 with 
other sliips stood on down thii Coast, hy round- 
iug tlm ])C)mt of tlie Island. (f/X 

About a day and night after tlie Prince lid‘t 
Salang and was making fur the Island of 

Biam ™for it ^ras uuder the latter, in A. D. hk I lirul 
in the /h)t Phnf Ayicftkfdi^ A Miaraese work or Digest 
of , Siamese ^^a^Y, \vMch I proonrert myself at Morgiii. 
wlien it was taken by the nritinh forees. This Digest 
pnrpoits to have ))een coiuinled by ojder of Phra Hi (Sri) 
}T{(f a Prince of the Hoyal line of Biaiu in the year IbUl 
of the Hakavat Era and to have been given 
15h6 of the same Era to (Miow Pluaya 
lutiia (1) Wangsa, who went as general of the Siamese 
lioopK when they invaded Tenassetim. i)’AnviIle 

thougJit that the Bersolie of l*tolemy might imply 
Meigni. (2) Eino]mans frequented Mergni about the close 
of the 1 7th Century, and the English had a Port here in 
1()87 A. I)., but the settlers were nearly all muidemL 
In niHItbe Biamese yielded and ceded to Ava the whole 
Coast of "renaBBeiim south to Pak ( U\an, ^Yhirh last is 
now the boundary to the south betwixt the Hutish and 
Siamese territoiies. 

(1) Indva. 

(2) D’Anville’s. 

{(f) The Author is very clear in this part of his descri])- 
Llon of the voyage, Balang, tlion peopled it seems, is tlie 
Siamese name for Jirnkceylon — apd this is yet employed 
by the snvroundipg mautime nations. It k probably a 
corruption of Beilan — orBelandipor Berindebor Selapdine, 
all names, according to Bryant, of Ceylon. It was then, 
as it now is, a Siamese possession, and was conveniently 
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Lankapuri, (Ji) Girrla espied Iiis BJii()S, and 
perceived aho that Maron^ Maliawangsa was 
not dome np, so he attacked them with tQ- 
<loublcd fury, and sunk the whole ; the men 
who were drowned far exceeded in number 
those who were saved alive. Fortunately the 
Prince of Kuni ^‘ot hold of a plank and floated 
to Lankapuri. In the mean while, Maronp; 
Maliawau^’Ha' s ship arrivcid at the spot of the 
Hiii])wrcck, and picked xjp tim survivors who 
w<3re fhjatin^ about. 

Maron|f4' Maliowan^sa wm (excessively ^^rieved 
at i]i(^ loss of tiio Princo ; (^Specially as he felt 
hhuBeir respouHilile for it to tliO Sultan of Emu. 
But after a vain .soarcJi, Jui sailed in his vessel, 
the only remaining’ one, to the eastward. 

Kooj)5no' alon^ this coast of the continent, 
Maronu Maiiawau/^^sa, arrived at a bay and a 
]i(nnt of land. He impiired of an old Maliiu 
(Captain) Avhu was in his sliip ‘if he knew the 
locality/' who said, ‘^thc larg(i island Ave have 
rt^aclicd is now becoiuin^’ attaclmd to the 
main land, and its name is Pulo Srai (or 

fiitTijited tov the lUuidhwL Priowts of Ceylon, who weie 
ain‘UKU>ined io i^ims iwev the Peninsula to Siam. I could 
nob liuwever hud, when 1 wan there in 182i, any anoienb 
temides of Buddha. In tlu^^ adjuxirning Hiameae'Provnuje 
of P’Jninga the Baddhisfc PHe^tfi ax’e iu numbers, very 
disjpropoibionate bo the ])opulation. 

If (Hrda had uUack^d the Prince at this bluft southern 
point of Kalaiig, lie might iiave been pretty sure of his 
quarry, When xnaking the same course from Mergni in a 
small hrig in 1825 we were v'ery nearly lost on the same 
point. We were on our last tack, and only cleared 
the towering I'ocdcs by a cable's length -the crater being 
deep to their Ijase. The appellation of Ta]J])an to the soa 
at IBalang is 1 Kiiiq)oct ([nlbo obsolete, as I have not found 
any one who could explain it. 

(k ) Lankapuri is the ancient name of tJie cluster of 
Islands now called by the natives Lankawaii, and laid 
down in our maps as the “Ijancavy Islands.” Here wo 
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Sri) 11137 lord. Tliat sinall ialaiul whirli your 
lii<>;!uieg<s seeiri m named Pula JmihuL and tliat 
other, iiion* in whore, iw Pulo IjudaP On hoar- 
ixv^ thin, MaliawantJ'sa exj>resHed hiiusdr watin- 
fiod and addial, if such ])e tlie e{H(‘ let m 
uuehor. The veasel was then uioore<l in the 
east of tlu^ laij' near to oral tlu^ ]»oin( of land, 
on the main shore ; that is, (hr haul more 
oxt(4isive than ilial lari^'e islaml 

Huja Marou^;' MahawumaiHii then went on 
hIiohn attimdiu] 1)37 his elii<‘]s and folio wt rs. (/-). 

MAlinAWAN(^SA Auiuvks in Kkdau, and 
B nroMKs Raja. 

Whi'U the slii]) had hecm iuoi>]'ed, ‘rou’one 
Mahawaat^'Ka. aer^ompanhwl ])_v all hi > < hh'f imni 
and follow»‘rs, went on sfiona and in t; short 
wliih^ he was visited 1)3^ vrrjj ijrrid taint hrru of 

hav^e in thd liisu appall itivH uriaof tlianajn^'s Mppliful to 
C^eylou - and wliiali was doulifcloss aho ,l(Ivou Io the 
Lam* ivies by the Ifindns, duriii|^ theii* voyuaes to the 
Eastwaul, if not by iMaliawan^wa himself. 'Pinsj are 
bold Island s, fonne<l of and ilauked liy tjkveutip; masses 
of Umestjne. I eoiild lind but few trai'ts of level ground 
upon these Islands. Toey depemleueiei .d (Jie Siam- 
ese Diivernment of Koddib. 

Bnft banju'kapura was the name of Ceylon and also of 
its (‘apital. Ceylon u'as also teimed Luithtt DtfUjHt {\). 
Plolemy eallefl it S<tUr(, and some amsenl jn lioi s named 
it H‘niutif(vi. Tlitne wns n bjinkapail I'ke vise lyiii.'jr 
somowdiere hetwivt Pnlembarp; and Jamid in SnimCnu 

(1) Korlies’ Ceylt>ii p. 7. 

(i) We have now reached the fc('rinin.iti m ol the 
voyage. Prom the ipiesCion pnt to the ?oaUm ninl iiia 
reply, it is evident thattlie Chv.'nimlei knew, or s]ip)) 0 ^(‘d, 
that die place wilh whose biMalities tlu^ M dim seemed 
familiar, had been before visited by liini and Uiondore 
tliat it was //rd a. new /m/V, or at least tliat eoasUn«i: or 
other vessels nsed to fcoucji there for snno p irposo or 
other. This I think U a very material point to lie ke])t 
in view, beeanso, fiom the ^^eueTal import of the Chioiii- 
elo or Ilistory, the writer seems rather ilesirons of iiaving 
it inferred that Keddah had not been visited before — by 

strangers. 
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tJie very large men [k) belonging' to the tribe 
of tlio Girgassi, Now Kaja Maroug Maliawangsa 
IcTiow the Caste of these Girgassi, and he eii- 
conragod iliein by speaking to them in a soft 
tone oC voice. The Girgassi were both afraid of 
liim and astonished at liis demeanour ; and they 
treuibied witli ap])rehension, as tliey had not 
previous to or al^oiit that j)eriod boon need to 
HiH\ his lik(\ Maliawangsa addressing the visitors 
Rah I, 1 liave ]nit in at this ])lace, and it it should 
])(‘ ffuila eon rente at to jjoii^ I wi sit. to re'tnain 
nv.ltt I (uto obtain ItitelLlijenre of ike Prince of 
Jluvi^ ivlteilirr he he alive or not'\ The Gii'*- 
gassi respectfully saluting Maliawangsa, replied, 
‘‘ Your servants arc all overjoyed at your lord- 
ship’s mjuesl, because we liave not established 
a Raja over this place ; tliereforc your highness 
may select a spot to reside on.” Eaja Maha- 
waiigsu accordingly walked about, followed by 
his ovMi suite, and all the tribes of Girgassi, and 
at last pitclied upon a delightful and convenient 
spot for a residence. Having ((uitted his ship, 
he erected a Fort with a ditch around it ; also a 

If our raiUior’H description of the Coast of Keddah he a 
corrert orie, it will also assure ns of the fact, that the sea 
has within the past live or six hundred years made exten- 
sive reeesHioUK, (1) In order to ascertain if possile if such 
change had been elfected, and also with other objects in 
view, J undcitook during the year 1847 a rather more 
toilsome excursion fco and made a fuller examination of 
the Keddah country from the British boundary to Purlis 
than circumstances had before admitted of, and 1 am 
liap])y to add, that my observations have verilied pretty 
closely our author’s accounts of localities, and not only in 
the above instances, but in those which he hrimjs forward 
in the aubnequant parts of his worlc. 

(1) See some remarks on this subject ante^oX. II p. 117 . 

{/’} The words are orang besar besar— wlilcb 
properly signify groat men --men of rank. But it seems 
clear that the author intended by them poirerf id 

men ” they being of the tribe of Irirgassies. 
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])alae( 2 , and a very spacious Balei or Hall of 
audience, to which he gave tiio name of hanka- 
snka on acepant of its having been Ijuilt in the 
inklst of all kinds of rejoicingvS and festivities, 
and Ix'cause objects for field sports wen^ abun- 
dant, Froui the dialing of tln^ deer, tlie, roe, tlu^ 
j^alainlok ( ? ) and tlio wild ox, to the snaring 
and catching of numerous species of ))irds, all of 
wliich loaded the blasts and made glad the 
liearts of the peu])l(\ The (Jirgassi, wlio were 
without a Itaja, luwl only Ihuigluilus or OlhcerH 
with ilaum (5) 

Wlien all ])ad been i>repare<l. Maluiwangsa 
took uj) I)is abode in the. PalacMi alojig witfi his 
wife, ('/'//) an(^ had ^dso Iiin etlects (anivtyiMl to it 
from the ship, and all tin* mantrj or mimsters 
of state, tlie huluh ihnig or body guards. a)}d 
tlm ])ara })eng]iawa or warriors, erected dwell- 
ings in gardens surrounding tim Raja s a]) 0 (le 
and fort, and daily paid their respects to him. 

When the r(3port of tliis settlement liaving 
been j'onucd had gone a])road, tradm\s n?ul 
straugei'M caiuo from otlier regions to trade 
there, assomhUug in multitudes ; and the. good 
sense and eoncilialory demeanour of the Raja 

(1) Tin* Ohevroiin of UiUron, 

(///) Thn Raffi Jiero wUitod fco have lathlc<l liis wile, ao 
(;)iiUii‘on hoiin. {iUikUmI U), wliioli roauires to 1)0 

SuoJi a lar^e and j)t)j)uloi]K eHtabllHljimnit oianmni^oH 
the ho])e that tfacea of it may yet he di^eovered wljen the 
({OiiTitry heeoinCH oleared from itn doiiHo foront. if not 
Moaned The wars wiiLoh have during the pant twenty 
yearn, nearly depo])ulaled Keddali, are now liapinly over, 
and that fine [U’ovinee may in time ret'ovor sonie of its 
former prosperity. It is pretty eleai' from the fore-going 
passage fchat^Srai was at tiie period tlierein allmied to very 
popiilouH, and also that it l\y in one of the traots of eom- 
merce. T may renaark that the historian apjdios IJIndu 
and Javanos titles to Mahawangsa’s olHeers, the same as 
are heBto>ved at the present day by the various Afalayan 
l)eople to the eastward. 
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towards hi,s chief men and the ryots, caused 
them to live in ease and plenty. N umbers of 
people also, with their families, came to live 
under his rule. From month to month, from 
year to year, the population of ryots continued 
to increase greatly. Tims the Raja became 
secure upon the throne, and his i)rudonco and 
liberality, bis wisdon and justice increased his 
fame. 

NOTES. 

(1) By Rum (0 or Eumi the nations to the 
eastward of Hindostan have generally meant 
Constantinople, and sometimes its tributaries 
inei’oly. It is oven doubtful if Persia lias not 
been included by them under the same title. 
But it apjiears from the native writingB which 
are extant, that the Malays, and to some extent 
the Indo-chineso, derived most of their know- 
ledge of tluj west from Bagdad, vdiich was con- 
sidered by them as a portion of the Empire of 
Kumi. In 11 ic early history of the Malays, tho 

AttJie tiime of settlmjjj Uiisooloiiy there were umiiy noted 
trading marts at no great distanro troin it. 'fliefe were 
Aehin, Singhapnra, l^egn, and the Tenasseiim ports, 
Menangkahii and its sea port in Sumatra, anti other places 
along the East (’oast of that splendid Island, of whkdi 
was then probably one, as it was in Marco Polo's 
time, for he visited it in Then there u'as tlava, 

with its Hindu )iopulatioTi, the Eastern rslands—spedaliy 
Phina anti its Tributaries. 

Maliawaiigha,s^ v\ife is specially mentioned by the 
Author of tins iiistory, as having' arrived with him at 
Keddah, so she was tpiite at home with her kindred rare 
the Ulrgnssi. But snoh vessels as then navigated these 
seas can hardly be su])posod to have any of them carried 
more than from 200 to 300 persons. Tliis would be a 
sujUcient nucleus,^ and was doubtless increased hy subse- 
tjuent unnoted emigrations fiom India. 

(i) Hum -was or is fclie Turkish Empire— or 

that of the Seljuks of Jeonim — Asia minor — Anatolia, 
Mondid, Diet. 7. 
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first King of Menangkaban in Siiniatra was Um 
son of a Prince of India and of tiie race of Raia 
Sekandar ZuJkardpiui, or Alexander the < Ireat. 

It will appear further on, tJiat our author Iian 
contrived to blend, Init in ratlier a bungliuo 
manner, two narrativt'H regarding very dissimilar 
regions and poo]iI(\ ^Die lineage ashigmal to 
the Ambassador sulHcimitly proves tluit his 
country C{)uld not luivo he(‘n Uuiui, but that it 
imlieaicH sonn^ part of India, and liktiwusi* tluit 
ho k^longed to um^ of the two gn‘at nHigious 
divisions of the Indians, thtj Hiiuhis, ami tin* 
JBuddliists. It is probable enougJi that tin* con- 
teLni)Oranoonh arrival at Keddah, of two ])arti(^h 
of strangers, the om^ from some pi act' in Liui 
Byzantine Empire, the other IVoni India, gave 
rise to the confusion w^e find in tlic liegi lining 
of this Keddah chronicle. 

The voyage of tlie Ainbassador from Ruin, is 
narrated so circumstantially, and in general so 
correctly, with reference to tlio googra])ivy of 
the Coasts along wliicli it was made, that there 
seems to he no reason for our not admitting it 
to have been jierformcd liy some known naviga- 
tor of the period in tlio direction of tlie Htraits 
of Malacca, if not actually to Keddah. Tlie 
name of this navigator liad prnliably been for- 
gotten, previous to the labours of our Autlior, 
and ■was afterw^ards identilied by tlie latter with 
Marong Mahawuingsa, wlio w^as the Icailer of a 
Colony from India. 

I am almost induced, from tlie lineage given 
for him, to believe that this latter person jiartook 
of the sacerdotal, as well as of the lay character. 
But our Author, owdng probably to bis Islamitic 
contempt for every jiliasc of religous feeling 
beyond the pale of his own creed, has only 
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<‘aBnaUy alluded to tlie Bubjeet. j¥aron^:r Ma- 
hawangHa Ib nid deBcribed by biiu as having 
given to Keddah u now religion — aUhongh his 
descendants are exj)ressly uuticH'd by him, as 
will bo se('U rurtlier on, as image vorshippers. 

I am dis]K)hed to think that the JJuddhist re- 
ligion M^as ]>revakait in JuKhkih ))efore the ad- 
vent oi' that Cklony and tl at i})e Sivaic supei*- 
stitiuu was engrafted \}]m) it by the priests wJu) 
ari'ived \vi(h the colonists, 

d'be antifjnariaii nojiains whicli yt^urs of r(»~ 
search ]mv(‘ supplied to me, hunl me to the con- 
clusion tlmt both Him] us and Buddhists had 
votari(‘S in Iveddali for several eenlin'i(*s, wljile 
a.t tlie same time they serve to corroborate tin* 
Native Authors ussintioiis. But this subject 
eainnd lie luu’e entered on, 

H<‘fon* proctiedijig rnrtinm. it may l)i‘ as W(‘il 
to tivna* the tdyiuology of Hn* nam»' Marong 
Mabawangsa. Maroag is a Siamese word UBtMl 
in tluur astrcilogical or astronomieal works. It 
is a))j>lied to a man who can by sn]>ernatnral 
means assume any shape he pleases. A Bud- 
<lhiHt Priest of Siam ac((uaiuts mo that it is a 
title htjslowtal on a military cJ)ief -and also 
HignitieH a ptwson wlnf can pretcrnniiirally cliange 
Ins a})pearance. 

It is of c(jurse dcrivcnl oilljcr from tlio Bali 
or Sanscrit, 

It will lie found furtlier cm tliat I have ad- 
vanced Hutheient (widence to j)rove that tin* 
Settlement of Keddah by a foreign (*olony may 
be admithnl. 

Now tins was one (jf the ])Criods whc-^ii tlie , 
)R‘o[>]e of Oalingara, probaldy tin*. C^alingm of 
Ptolemy (I) — called to t]\e eastward Ivlings- 

(1) AniatnieK. C. vol. \"UI. 
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were <'noao;t‘fl in expeditiona tu the Htraits uf 
Malacca and to Siimati’a, and one of these ap- 
])roaehed elose tu Keddah. Kaliii^a means “ 
coast of creekB,” West Kalin^a stietcdied from 
Cnttaca on tJu' \V. to west montlii of'tlio 
(iau^cs. Centra] Kalin e*a comprised a larii;(‘. 
Island in the emhoneluire of th(‘ ( ianjres, iVlaeo 
Oalinn;a was tJie country of the Ma^as or Mne^s 
> “Or O]zitta^ono\ and porhujzs, some adjacamt 
])ai‘ts. (2) Kaling'a iiududed wliat is now Orissa 
and Cuttack. Taujore was called Cljohi. It 
was from Kalin^a or Orissa that the tooth of 
Buddlia, now tJie rdiief relic in Cz^yiozi, was pro- 
cured by Kin^’ Maliasou of timt Island in A. I). 
275. (H) it is related in tlie Majara Malayu nr 
Malayan annals (whicdi were transiate^l into 
English hy Dr. Leyden ) that Raja Hnran of 
Bijanngur invaded tlio Peninsula of Malacca with 
a large force of Tvlings —first attacking tlie state 
of Gunga Nagara or Perak ” ( which adjoins 
Keddah on tlie Honth,) and afterwards salidinal 
Johor. His sou Bicliitrain Slialz Jieaded suhsc- 
(piently two separate expeditions. In tlH‘ tirst 
he had 20 vessels— hxit he was wrecked in tln‘. 
Sea of PUh()i(\ and ludf of hif< J/ref nv/.s* 

But he got hack aft ei* wards. 

Malm means in Sanscrit, it m‘ed seturedj-' 
observed, exalted great, siqn'rior, &:(\ 

Bangsa is a SanscM’it term for triln' raci* - 
lineage -caste. It has Ixanx adopted by tim 
Malays according to its original orthograjjhy ; 
hut by the Siamese and the Achiiicse it has I men 
converted info Wongsa and Wangsa, "Jdms in 
•Siam the PJzriya Wongsa is a higJi JzaliciaJ 
Officer — and another man of oificial rank is 


(2) A. K. voL [X p. SI et seq. 

(3) Col. Sykes’ Xo. XT! J. T. H. A. S. 
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termed Wongsa Suriaak, while in a Siamese 
jVT. S. intny possession of date 169] Sakarat 
Era, one of tlio general’s names was 
Ohau PJiriya Intlia ( or Indra ) Wongsa, and in 
A. D. 1016 (?) the reigning Prince of Achin was 
entitled Maha Eaia D’henna Wangsa. Both 
these nations have doubtless derived this word 
from the Pali or Magadhi Jangnage — for the 
ancient history of Ceylon, so ably translated 
•'and commented on l)y the late The Hon’ble Mn 
Tumour, is termed the Makaivanso — which 
the original Native Author of that w’^ork 
advwts to in those terms, '^Mahawanso is 
the abbreviation of Mahantananwaiiao, the gon- 
calogy of the great. It signifies l)ot]i pedigree 
and inheritance, from generation — ^l^eing itself 
of high import , either on that account or be- 
cause it also bears the two above significations 
"henco Mahawauso,” (1) 

A Siaines(‘ Buddhist Priest informed me tliat 
Mahawuugsais a title l) 0 Btowed in written works, 
m iin‘ eldest son of a superior or Prime 
Minister. 

At tlie latter part of tlie fourteenth century 
Pataui was reduced to subjection by Chau Sri 
Ba/nijsa, a son of the Emperor of Siam. Maha 
Wansic means a Powerful Dynasty. Tliere 
were tJie Suiya Wangsee — children of the Sun. 
In the Malayan annals Narawangsa is described 
to be a Malayan title of old.'’ 

Tlie matrimonial embassy from lias a 

elose connection in point of time with one de- 
ne rilxMl ])y Marco Polo — whose veracity, while 
rcdatiug what lie himself witnessed, or perform- 
(mI, howi^vi^v it may have been cavilled at for 


(l) The JIdii. Mr. Tiirnoiir’R introduction to the Maha- 
wangsap. XXXT. 



several centuries, has by the iiioderns l)eeu 
amply confirmed. He informs us (2) that the 
then King of Persia had sent an embassy to 
Kublai Klian the Tartar Em])eror of Ghiua to 
obtain for his wife a daiigliter of the latter-- 
but that the King of Persia had died in A. J). 
1291 before the embassy Iiad reacdjcd his Court 
conveying the Princess Marco Polo accom- 
panied the ombaBsy on its return voyage ; 
whicli cummcncecl in t])e beginning of 129 I AJ)^ 
The vesHolb laj^ tliree months at Java — and 
were after this, eighteen months in tlic Indian 
seas before they got to P(‘rsia, and tlie envoys 
presented thomsolves at ilie Court of Ivijig 
Arghun. The whole voyage ilierofuro occupied 
twenty-one months ; which tlio Arabs, who wen^ 
perhaps then the chief, if not the onlj^ navigators 
from the west of the seas to the eastward, now 
accomplish in about the same time that European 
vessels take. (3) 

Sir S. Baffles in his History of Java gives an 
example of the fondness with which the ])eople 
of tlie *E. Archipelago looked towards the Ruiui. 
He says after tlic first discovery of Java (no 
date) the Prince of Burn sent tlicre twenty thou- 
sand families to people the island But they all 
perished (? by sea) excepting twenty families, 
which retimned to Rum. Jt is most probable 
however that this im])Osih]c immigration repre- 
sents one which had been sent by the Prince of 
Kling — but less exaggerated as to numbers. 

The vizier of They Khaton, and the officer 
who opposed the scheme of bank notes in Persia, 
consulted there the Ambassadors from China, 
who had just arrived from that country. 

{2) M arco Polo— p, 11 to 14 

(3) [See the Bemarks on this Voyage, aKiit voh 11 

p. 693.] 
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^^Arglmn Khan Iiad sent Ambassadors to 
Kublai Klmri, Emperor of Tarfcary and China 
to obtain a princess to wife, but he bad died 
])efQre their return. They Khaton, who was at 
the time King Eegeni, (iirecteci that the Ohmese 
princess should be given in marriage to Ghazan, 
tlie son of Arghim Kliaii. As Arghim Klian 
did not di(‘ l)el*oro tlio end of A, J), 1291, die 
returning mission IVoiu China must have Teached 
the Court of Tabreez in A. D. 1292 or 9M/' (1) 

Marco Polo ]iow(‘ver was not then jirosont, 
Ilis lather and had been at that Court dO 
to 40 years Ird'ore ilie period of Marco Polo’s 
relation of tlie lna^r^ag(^ It is curious to find tlie 
Chinese at tliat period adopting paper money 
for the pmpoKes of hnunco or eircmlation, a dis- 
covery which Europeans fondly attrihuto to 
tlieinselveB. The notes were stamped vith the 
King’s (Seal — and when worn out were renewed 
at the mint. Notes are’in use al this day in 
Oliina. 

Marci) Polo does not jiGRitivelj” inform us if 
the Prineess ever returned to China. If sl\e 
did, perhaps sonu' disasters to tlio sliips may 
liavo given rise to tlie mistakes of the Keddah 
Chronicler. The latter however minutely, as 
will be seen, deserilies the arrival of the second 
fleet at Keddah, being that v/hich was sent in 
soarcli of the lost Ambassador — and apparently 
about 20 years subsequently to his arrival at 
Keddah. I cannot make his, that is the Indian’s 
advent earlier than A. D, 1218. 

Ln the year of the Hijra 677 or A. 1). 1299 
the Emperor Pholagus expelled 13 aid win II from 
tlie tlirono of Constantinople or Eumi, so that 

(1) Malcolm’K Peif^ia— quoting the Author of the 
])il KuhU((, 
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no Mahonietan mission could for a loiio* wliilc 
after that date have ])roceecIod from that city to 
China. T am inclined from eollateral evidence, 
as well as from the internal evidence of the 
Koddali Annals or History, to place the adv(mt 
of Maron^’ Maliawangsu soiiiei where ladwixt 
A. D, 1218 and 128{). Tlie natives of India at 
the above date had freijiiont intorconrB(‘ witli 
the Eastern Htniits and Arcliipola^o, for th(jy 
Imd for (^enturi(‘s ])r(wiouBly posBORsed scdtlc- 
meiitB in duise repons. Their voyafjj(‘H were ))rO“ 
hably all coastiu^^ onoB, wliere pra(dical)l(‘. 
Marco Polo, accordinjL^ to Mr. Crawfurd (2), 
made sneh a voyaji^'i" and witliout; tins aid of the 
mariner s coinpaKR, — an insininient wliich 1 find 
by F<(, JJi,((v'>i acconnt was unknown in A. I). 
414 (8). By the Venetian’s own account 1)(‘ 
had three nionihs ])roviHiuns on board Ids 
fourteen jnnks^ — he look tlrreo months to »sin] 
from China to Java— alid vaxs eighteen luouthK 
in reaching Ormuz. 

In our present work the author terms 
China CAm. Sir J. Davis, in his very in- 
structive work on China, consiihu's thai its 
prestmt name may iiave ])tam diu'ived from I’sicnii. 

Mr. Crawfurd states that (8dn was tiu‘, name 
given to it 1)3^ tlic Persians atid Arabians, and 
also by tlio people of the Indian Archipijlago. 

The trade, says tJie author of tin* Traiislation 
of the Maliawanso (4) Ixdwixt Omur in ilui 
Persian Gulf and China w^as brisk in A. D. 850 
hut had been carried on since A. 1). 450. 

(2) Crawfurd’ s An*} li ji e] vol . Ilf. 

(3) Lt-Col SykeR — M. fiaiiih'eHse dun nail of the 
lioy. As. Soo, No, XI J. 

(4) Tnrnour’s Transl. IVfahawaiis’ >. j Hoe also this 
Journal vol fl p. 603, Jntiqinfj/ of Iho ('huo'.si' trade 
%oUh India and the [ndian Awhljicldtio, Ei). ] 
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T do not know iiju)!! Avhat anthority Sir S 
KaiH.es (in. his History of Java I think) states 
that a Kin^’ of Ceylon was, or tlie Kings of 
Ooylon wore, tributary to Koine in the year of 
the Hijra GOh ft was doubtless a story invented 
by the Arabs. There is an account in the 
Malayan annals liavijig reference to about tJie 
same j)oriod as Marung Maliawangsa’s advent- - 
and having one ])oiut of rcsoml)]anco — ttiat of 
Hlii})wr(H*k. 

Tlio son of Raja Nimin al Mulik Acbar Sliu 
Maui Faroudan, King of Pahali in India “(by 
wliieli is lUi'unt Calinga)'’ sailed after Ids father’s 
d(‘aili for Malacca, Ho was wrecked, but after- 
wards readied Malacca and visited Sultan 
Mahomed Shah. (1) 

VVe 1ind in Sir S. Raffles’ History of Java (2) 
that a ]Mne(^ of Rome sent [ 20,000 ] twenty 
tliousand families to f-eupJe that country 
that they \vc3re all destroyed. This would give 
al)out 80,000 souls, allowing four persons to a 
family. But wlienee they came is not spoeitied. 
Although this account may lie an error in the 
tradilioub of rfava. its possibility might not be 
({Uestionable, provided it could be shown that 
the Bonuius exertased a control over a portion 
of India. That B.omc might Jiave insiicli event 
ha<l Ceylon at one period anaougst its tributary 
or nominally tributary KingdoiiivS might have 
be(ni possible, for wo find that tlie Romans car- 
rie<I on a regular trade to India from 400 to 850 
1>. V>. U]» to 050 A. D. when Lslainism came in 
their way. There Avas an Embassy from Ceylon 

(1) Leydens Mai. An. 

(2) P. 05 to 59 [\Ye eaniiot find tlie j)assa^e, but Sir 
B. liaflleB muRl mean Bum, or ( Constantinople, In the 
second vol, he mentions a colony from the Red Sea.^ — E d.] 



to Olaiulins at Hojue {'A) luitl tluy liad at the 
last date a faclory, d(‘fende(1 ])y two Cohorts of 
1,200 uuiR, at Miraris, on the l]oiiil)ay side of 
India — and also had ])uilt tlien^ a t(‘ui])ie to 
Augustus (d) and tluTt* w(n*e Judiaii Aslrolo- 
gers at Iiome in hO A. I). Tlu^ Aiahassadors 
from H. India informed tJie Hlmptn’or of (diina 
8eman Woo tliat India carried on a C’lide wilfi 
tlu‘ Ruimin Empire and Syria aliout f)0() ((> hlO 
A. I). (5) An End)asHy was sent ])y King ForU'^ 
of India to Augustus wlu) was then m Spain in 
Jj. V’, 24. Xf*rxes had a largt' liody of llindooH 
( ? Hudd lasts ) in his s(Tvkai when he invade<l 
Uree(’e in H. Cl dSO. But tlnuv wen* Sootli- 
sayers according to in tln^ West who 

caiiu‘ from India al)out B. C. 700. When 
Alexander the (Ireut returned from his [vidian 
expedition a large hod}^ of hulians accompanied 
him with their families, ((i) 

(2) All early nations drew omezis from the 
Crow or Raven of Cadmus, Both Hazviui and 
Damir attribute inspiratiozi to him -“and the 
JVlaliomeluus Imve preserved the Talmudical 
falde of his voice re8i)onding to his (bjlestial 
Oounter[)arfc,aud ()f tlio certain arri\ad of tlui 
final judgment v^hen•^hat voitu^ shall isjast* to ])e 
heard. They also believe thai wluni f\ai)il or 
Abel was killed by hiH])rot]icr Chiin, tlierc was 
no ])rocedeiit for the <liB]iOHal of ihe liOdy. Tw(j 
crows therefore fought togctluu' until oiu' of 
tliem was killed, when other Crowds canu^ and 


(ii) Vincent. 

(4) A. K. vol, X, 

(6) M. LandresBe’s Wan Hieii and Kliing Koon (i noted 
by Mr. Turnoiiv in the preface to the (/eyloneBe 
1\ fail a wan so. 

(6) A. K vol. IX, 



the dead (me--by seraicliin^^ a huh* in 
tlie ground Mdtii their feet. Uecktord in his 

Travelfi in Europe^' mentions sacred Crow 
fanciers. The Raven was dedicated to Odin, 
and this God, as deserihed in the traditional 
history oi Iceland, l\ad two attending' on him, 
the one called Haijiii tin* other , 

S])irit ’* and ‘^Memory/’ The Haven km^ 
decorated tlie Danish Standard - -and tin' Ice- 
landers he)i(‘ve tliat tliis bird kmnvs what is ^o- 
in;L^ on id a distarn'o, and vdiat is to happen 
and that ita app('nranco aoiuetiineh portends 
dealin 

(H) Uur Aniiiur has entirely omit ha 1 Ceylon 
in his narrative, a]thmi; 4 h un Jslaiid [hen pro- 
foctly \vi‘II known iu ih<^ \v(‘st — and which, as 1 
have already shewn was tlio iiiterinedi ite port 
for tlie Aral) slups proeedine to Cljina- -at a 
])eriod lonj^; aiiteeedeiit to tlio tijue of Maha- 
^vaii;L»Bn. From tins it mi^jrht he deimied a fair 
inf<Menc(‘ tluit llu^ Heet of Maluiwunesi did not 
(lonl)l(^ (Vylon 

The first })Oit touched .it h) fifr rreshecerd was 
the Qnolhi Chano^un^; nr river uf iV/y// 
where it enters the sea. ExC(^])tino' A chin this 
was of course tlie first a vail able 1 1 arbour to the 
eastward perhaps then existing, was at 

that period an independent country. Tlio Bur- 
mans conquered Pegu in A. D. 154C during the 
visit of Mendez Pinto, Fitrdi, quoted by Mr. 
Grawfurd (Mission to Ava p. 50] et seep) gives 
a j)ieturo of the cajjital of Pegu from A. D. 
1583 to 1501 wliich appeared tome to he amply 
continued by the reiuains still extant, and which 
1 had an opportunity of shortly inspecting when 
forming, as a temporary stath one of a rccon' 
noitring paidy detached in front of Ll-Col* 
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Mallet’s force, which was sent to sweep tliat part 
of tlio country during* the JJurinebo war up to 
old Poji^u, in order to aBC(‘riaiii wliether tlie 
Burtuese liad a force there likely to act on tl)o 
rear of th(' Britisli ArlU 3 ^ { 1 ) 

The reconnoitring party (2), uoL (‘xp(n*i(‘ncin^’ 
any o])})osition on arriving <)])])c)site tin* wesi(n’n 
S'ate, ()absed it, jL^nardiun' against a surprise, A 
wi<le ar(‘a now opcnu*d to vit‘w jairtl}^ cultivutt‘d 
wit) I vko and partly lyin^ waste, A siuall as- 
S(‘nil)la<.’(‘ oriiuinl^lo huts, containiui> |u‘rlia]»H live 
or six Innidred ])ersons, was all that was left of a 
once dense population. A nielancliolj^ air of de- 
Holaiioii ]>ervados this ruined H(^ai of a (nice nour- 
ish in e' d^niasty. Tlie walls i'cnaii a S([iiRn‘ of, as 
well as i could judge l)y i)a(nng it, a])Out a mile 
each face. Tlie wail, which seemed to liave been 
fonned hy two brick walls inclosing earili, was 
in a very ruinous condition. Its breadth or 
tliicknt^ss was 84 feet, and its hoiglit 12 feet. 
The ditch, which is fourteen paces from tlui liase 
of tln^ w^all, w^as then in a tolerable state of re- 
pair — which could hardly have l)(>cn expected 
from its age. ft was yet lined with tlu^ original 
bricks, and contained a supply of wat(‘r, 

A rouch causeway of bricks sid on tlunr 
edges led in a straight line from tlic gate alluded 
to, u]J to th(3 S. front of 11 le great i maple of 
Shui Madu,. Pushing foinvard Ave readied tin* 
village, and, siiortly after, tliiB once proud fau(‘ 
of Buddha, The poo]ile, jiriests included, liad 
fled and in such Iiastothal they leftmost uftlieir 
jnojierty beliind them. But as tlui troops were 

(!) 1 liave desciibed fche oc(.nirent*eR in my “Account 

of Tenasflerini” in the Trans, of tlie K. A. >S.'lS31 to 1840. 

(2) Captains Jones, Brisfo, Trant and myself with 
Knropeans soldiers. 


kept outside oi* tFie walls, notliing was touched. 
On entering tho inonasteiy, chests full of Bur- 
man hooks attracted my attention, })ut liowevor 
seductive to an M.S. hunter, they were loft to 
tlioir owners- — for we were not waning against 
Poguans or their spiritual teachers. 

The Jiciglit and aspect of the Pagoda have 
l)een \v(‘ll dcHcrihcd l)y Symos and otliors. Jt 
luiB lost all llip gnilding wdiich formerly profuse- 
ly covered it, and has now a pleasingly voner- 
a])](^ a])]Kuirunc(‘, wliile the great ^hui Dagaung 
Temple at Eangooii looks like a gaudy pageant 
of the })assing liour, altliough really a sjdendid 
huilding of its kind. Tlie troops speedily em- 
harked and reached Eaiigoon to join in its de- 
fence against tlie Jhiruloola's or Burmese 
General’s army of 20,000 men, ami afterwanls 
in defeating it in three cons(jcutive Imttlos at 
the llaakfl and centre of their extended lines. 
Close to the l)a<!:ol)a I observed a marhhi slab 
witli an inscriptitjn on it couclied in tho inflated 
t(wmb used hy Indian Princes of the conquests 
of Along[)hra or Alompra, tlui sulxUum of the 
Peguans. He razed Pegu in A. 1). 1757/ 

In the time of Hamilton A. D. 1700, tins 
capital was in ruins. But there could not have 
been many sul)stantial hiiildings within the area 
of tlio wails or there would have been ruins of 
them visible. T greatly sus]i)ect that the liouses 
were of wood and frailer materials, as Kangoon 
houses are at this day, and Unit the brick ware- 
liousea, wliicli wc‘i*o in tlie old town iDoyond the 
walLs, were merely small Jh'a safes. 

Tkkrase (1) was, according to Arian, tlie 
most remote maritime region towards the east 
that was known in liis time. In all })rohabi]ity 


(1) J. A. 8, B. for January 184.7 j>. 27. 
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it con}j7reheiKle(l not only Armcan, but likewini*- 
tlio country dosignated by Ptol^^iny the ^(oltlen 
Chersonese “ wddeh is now ^^'eiKirally admitted 
to bo 

Mi\ (^awtunl states that tlii‘ oldest texui^les 
at Pa ( fan Aven^ of a (lat(^ From H4() to 8(14 
A. J). (2) 1‘h(* kin^ then roii>^nin;j!; was Pyaii 

Hya. !f Ihiejan wasn founded so (\ir!y as A. I). 
107, as ]ier(‘ also statoch ami tlie Buddhist re- 
lief! on was ii)(nKlue(Ml info Ava so early ib (\ 
807 as we Irani From tlu' Miiliawanso, how does 
ii happen that nom* oF Ihe inimerouH ruins of 
Buddiiist ieiiiples a( tins ancient eiiy. wdiere 
thor(‘ are, a > I be above writm* ttdis tis, lie* m(»st 
inteweRtinjj^ and remiarkable nminins of iuiti<[uity 
in the Bunaaii dominions, itselF tin* seat oF 
(Tovermneufc [or twelve (amtiiries Iiavo a date 
anterior to A. 1), 840 to 804 { But tlie dymistieH 
in the Bumau chroniedo uj) to kin^^ Hinuindri, 
at least B. C, 70, would appear to be Indian 
ones. It ia certain that many of the kings 
named in it lielonged to India — thus Ajatasattxi, 
Dhaniinasokaltaja, Mahinda. Hut tlic date of 
tiui third eonvocation to settle the Bmldhifcdieal 
tenets, which was ludd in India at Patilipnra, 
when DliannnaBoka reigned, is eorrcetly given 
in tlie list, as it ourresponds pretty exactly with 
tJiat assigned to it in the Mulunvaiiso, and tin* 
same may lie said in reganl to tlu‘ date of 
Mahinda's (Maliindo a) uiission to Ceylon the 
first of those dates lining B. C. 801) and the 
second B. 0. 807. The only sacred liook of the 
Burmese priests, Mr. Crawdunl oliservcs, wliich 
is writfxn in the Pali character, is tlie short one 
called Kainawa, commonly found on sheets of 


(2) Journ. Erab. to Ava p. p, 62-63. 
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ivory. I have one ofthe Baum in uiy poBHesaioji 
in the square Pali. 

The only evidoncos at Paoan of MindiuBin, 
wore a nmalJ oval tile M'ith a ti^nire of Buddlui 
(111 it ; an iuaeriptiuinii the Dova Naf^ari oluirae- 
ter; and a toniph^ with home Hindu inuq^es, of 
a date al)out A. J). f)97 tu A, 1). lOBO. (1) 
Hence Mr. Orawfurd thinks, that if tliese wott 
principal imaocas, ami not w^arderw of the teru])li\ 
Bralnnanism ami liinduiBm may liavo been in- 
termixiMl, as is snK])ected lo have i)(‘ea): the ease 
in eJava. (2) lh»feid(*s this, tin^ funn of tiie 
temples al Pn^'an is more a Hindu than a Bud- 
dhist one, But sueli J]uddJ)ism as lliat which 
existed in Ceylon muBt have l)eon spread over 
Ava soon afiej* A. J). 410 to A. J) 482, when 
Hnddlia Gliosa left fjeylonun his mission lu t])(‘ 
eastward. Tho Slian country (’ontaiiis many 
relicR of anli(|uiiy. whicli may haid to a sxi])- 
position that Biiddliism pr(^ vailed in iho Laos 
countries perlmps t‘arlier than it di<l in wliat is 
now Ava. But it is not stated in wlmt eharac- 
t(ir the Sha7t inscrijjtiuns existd' 

Prome aceordino' to Orawfurd (8) was ‘‘the 
first seat of the Burman CJovernmeid to whicdi 
any allusion is ma(h', and is said to have been 
founded B. 0. 438/' But as a prince of Eunu 
B. 0. 301, is called by the Burmese a son of 
I )hama&anka king of Wetlmli — the Dhaminasoka 
Raja, who was EiTipcror of India, and conBe- 
({uently ruler of Woaali, the capital of Waji, the 
(‘ountry of the Lichchawi Eajas, (4} it thence 
aj)pears that tlu^ Burmese have confounded 


(1) lb. p. 69. 

(:i) I'hey co-enht opposition in Bali at the 

i)i‘ebent day, and ai)pear always to have done so.— Kn. 

(a) Tb. p. 499 ct seq, 

(4) Mahawanso. 1 ntrodiu‘tion p. 29. 


their own king8 in many instaiicoK with IhoBC 
of Central India. But it the JhirmeRf^ deH- 
(•ended the Irrawady tVoin tlu^ nortli, Jiow doen it 
haj)))en that tliey aetllod at tirnt ho far down ? 
TIuh ini;‘ht lead uh to HiiBpeei that tlu*y settled 
orioinuily in Pe<^m and Mavtahan, (h’seetidinn* 
Xrom the Laos eountrios hy tlu‘ route of the 
AttaiMin river to Martaban, Tlie Pof^amns or 
Mens assert tliat the JlunnanH ^’ot llitur Trli^Ion 
from P(’^u. 

• It would secun Horn Mr. (Irawfurd's remark 
in his einbaBsy lo Av* ( ]). ) that the Bur- 

mese thal in A. J). d^)(j a Huniian julest 
Jiuddiia Cinilha or (hxusa proeeedett to Geyhni, 
and from t'l ;ice bro i ;'lii with him a eo}>y of 
the Buddhist S ri dure^-^. This onl^)^ H(irveH to 
caution ua agaiimt Ibeir ehronolu^j^ at tlie earlier 
periods of their history : for lh((h/li(( (Jkof^a, weiit 
to Ceylon from hulia not from Avu in about 
A, D. dIO, ami then (J) comidkMl the Buddhist 
Scilpt urea and Commentaries xvliieh reached 
Ava afterwards, and exist then', nowin, I bedieye, 
nearly their jiristine pmity, Tnttooiny; seems 
ori;j!;ina}ly, oliserves Mr. Crawfurd, io havci 
])een cantine<l to tJie Bxirmans an(l T-deins. 
“ Th(‘ luitions they liavo subdued have mort' or 
l(‘ss folioved iheir exam[>le, such as the 
Kayens, the Aracanese und the Sloans. Hut 
it is only I susptad those Kansans who live near 
to a Burman po})n]atioii wIjo tattoo tlimuselvos ; 
for, in travelling’ over the Tenasserim Provinces, 
i found the Kayen t3i))e8 generally to bo not 
tattooed. But Fitch says that tlic Peguans did 
nut in his time tattoo themselves. 

Tlio Siamese most likety dropped the practice, 
if indeed it had then existed, when they separateci 


(1) Mahawarso Ch. 87 p. 250* 
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from tlie Laos, in order to individualize tliem- 
selvea more strongly. 

(4) The period of t]\e year was doubtless 
tliat of the S. W. monsoon, wJum small «and 
badly managed vessels are Btili occasionally lost. 

ddie Sejdhians, as we learn from Ool. Tochl’s 
Eajahstan, of Iho north of Euro})o, were always 
alert to assist, as Ihcy iinaginod, their gods. 
Wlum they heard loud thunder they supposed 
that tliese gods, wore attacked, axid tiioy shot 
their arrowvS towards tlu^ skj^ to aid the latter, 
T!i(i (Ireeian and Celtic sailors purchased the 
charmed arrows of their god Apollo to calm the 
troubled sea. The Malays too had the super- 
stition amongst them, for in the Malayan Annals 
(2) it is related that Htn/yad A'rab discliarged 

an arrow lowdrch “ Ukanpan- 

" (lav the Raja of Huoa is a dead mnn ” 0,11 d 
" it fell out accordlv(jl}j,'^ Now this modi' of 
killing an onemj^ was then novel to the Malays, 
and must have been taught tlioiu ])y this Arab, 
wliu was a servant of God.” 1 have for eon- 
vunienee sake used Lcjuleu's Translation of tliese 
Annals where it gives the wliole of tlie original, 
but have reverted to the latter Avhi're that is not 
tiio case. The copy in the Arabic cliaracter in 
my possession, which was purchased from a 
sliop-keeper, seems to liavo been made about 
twenty years ago, and to have been in the pos- 
siission of some English orieiitaliBt.as it lias mar- 
ginal annotations, wliere he tliought tlie sense 
obscure. He stales in a note that ‘Gliis trans- 
lation is merely a free rendering of some of 
the princi})al incidents it contains, fbraliim the 
Moonslieo made a cop 3 ^ of the Salclata Halatin 
at Malacca, and took it with liiiu to Bengal, 


C2) Translation hy Leyden y. ISS. 


whev(‘ ]h‘ wan in th(i BtTvkaj of Dr. L('yclen. 
Ihmluiu read tln‘ book to tJic Doctor an(l ex- 
plaiiual the ineaiiin^ to liiui, and hr wroh* flown 
what h(‘ HcinuH to have conHiMercal an worthy of 
Tliin iH the account which Ibrahim 
me. It wood indeed be tedioub to tranwlale all 
tlu’ prolixity and repcditiuim of a Malayan 
autlam, hut tbiw tranifilatiot! iw tolerably faitliful. 
There in couhiderable variation in ih(‘ Malayan 
(‘opicB.” Thrn^ retnarlcH Hcem to me (juite 
juati liable. 

(5) Tlir fthorifji nrf^ of Krdddh.- -The (lir- 
^asi and the UakHliasaB are clanhcd together by 
tiio Indo-CiiiueHc nationn in tlmir taloH of (tenii 
and deiimus. Our Aiid)aHHador, it may be re- 
collected. ]*nl marrhal tlie dau^lder of a Rak** 
ahaBa fatlier and (Tir^umsi mother ; heiu^e he is 
flescribed as being acquainted with the <'aste of 
these Keddal) Oirgassis. The oxclusivenesB of 
Asiatic navigators and trav(dlers of ancient 
times, is oftcni ])etrayed in the names they give 
to the ahorigines of ilie countries visited by 
them. Tlte civilized European sneeringly termed 
two thirds of the human race— blacks- -while he 
himself had not long before eseape<l from under 
the Roman epithet barbarian.’’ Tlu^ natives 
on the continent of India who had ascended 
pretty high on the ladder of civilization, found 
by their owm accounts tlie Island of CVylon in- 
habited by Yak has or domons, so b nun led by 
them, who w^ere driven by them into ilie woods, 
where their dcscendents are to he found to tins 
day of British civilization and ascendancy. 
Then there are the Burmese, Siamese and other 
Indo’-Chinese nations who look u])on and treat 
the various aboriginal tril)es wliom they have 
nearly supplante(k-™nich as the Kareane, 
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yamangs^ Bila and others — as beings but little 
•elevated above the orang-ntan — wliile the far 
more barbarous tribes of the Archipelago l)ehold 
in the same light the Harafuras and other races 
who have been driven by them into the fastness- 
es of the Islands. 

Yet many of these expelled races have fairer 
complexions^ and as good proportions of body as 
their tyrants^ — and have better claims to anti- 
([uity, if liicy bo not the remnants of a far 
anterior civilization shattered by time and 
superior force. 

Our author only observes ill this place when 
alluding to the external appearance of tliese Qir- 
gasij that they were very large men ’’ — but he 
elsewhere tells us, that they had, like the Jiak- 
shasas — -hideous tushes— a belief [still prevalent 
amongst the Malays of Keddah ; although they 
are now Mahomedans. But our author is 
Turther on obligiMl to confess that Marong 
Mahawaugsa's decendants intermarried with 
those al)oxigineH- -for such they seem to have 
boon. This tribe or people seems to have be- 
longed to the Siamese race — and it is probable 
that tlie portion of the present population of 
Keddah called Samsam is derived from that 
tribe. The Samsam use as their native tongue 
the Siamese language — follow Siamese customs, 
and are, excepting where not converted to 
Islamism, Buddhists. They seem to have mixed 
witli the colonists from the west, and approxi- 
mate now more in stature and colour to the 
Malay, than to the tiue Siamese, Many families 
of Samsams are living under British rule in 
Province Wellesley and ju'cve to be a epuet and, 
as compared with Malays, an industrious peojde 
They have orchards and rice fields — and they 
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hunt the (leer and wild Iioy Tor food, witl) do^’s, 
usinfi* nets and spoars. Those ixve hiuall 
hnt active and hold creatures. 

They j^enerally bring the hoar to l)ay, when 
the hunters kill him with their K]>earK. Hut 1 
have seen both men and dogs very badly wound- 
ed <Iuring such an oncoiinter. 

That the Clirgassi wore Siamese, or cognate 
to them, appours j)robahle also froni Lho names, 
according to our author, of some of their cliiefs 
Such arc Plira Ohibon,™Nang, Suttamau — 
Parap — -Nang Mori. These names J believe 
have been derived from the Pali — a language to 
which the Siamese have been indebted for moat, 
if not all, of their words applied to religion, 
polities, law, learning and science, and ))roving 
their rude condition when tliat language was 
introduced amongst them. 

I may hero notice tliat in the Katha Wongsa, 
a Bali work, which I procured from the Siamese, 
Buddha is said to have commenced his wander- 
ings by proceeding from India to Ceylon or 
Lanka Singhon as the Siamese term the latter, 
the Bali Singhala or Sihala Thippe (Dwip), in 
order to expoL-it shouhl T a2)j,)rc]iend have 
been “to teaohj '' — the Yakslias wlio lield 
dominion there. Tliis expulsion not in 

accordance with the humane dis])OHition of Bud- 
dha, unless he really l)elievGd them to 1)0 evil 
sj^irits or demons, and lie ouglit to have known 
the contrary if he ]}Ossessed the prescience at- 
tributed to him by bis followers. In the Maha- 
wanso [ 1 ] the Buddhists have tried to make 
the act appear a humane one — by assuring us 
that the Yakkhos were demons, or rather that 

[ 1 ] Turnour‘s Transl ; of Mahawanso v, i c. t p. 
:U*d. & do. c. vii p. 48. 
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tlio inhabitants ol Lanka were Yakkhos ( or 
(lemons ), Buddha caused the delightful Me 
of Giri to approacli for them and as soon as 
they had transferred themselves thereto [to 
escape the conflagration lie liad raised] he 
restored it to its former position/’ But the 
Yakkhos and Yakkliini appear from the seventh 
chapter of the Mahawanso to Ixavo fully occupied 
the Mand after Buddlia had gone back to India. 
Mr. Tumour remarks on his subject [1] *^It 
would appear that the prevailing religion^’ at 
that period (the arrival of Vijayo) was the de- 
mon or Yakkha worship. Buddhists have there- 
fore thought proper to represent that the in- 
habitants (of C^eylon) were Yakkhos, or demons 
themselves, and possessed supernatural powers.” 

The descendants of these Yakkhos were 
looked upon hy the Candians as little better 
tlian evU spirits — and in this outcast and 
degraded condition timy miglit ever have re- 
mained, had not British rule succeeded to the 
ruthless despotism of the Eajas of Caiuty. In 
the Mahawanso it is stated that there was a 
Sovereign of the Yakkhos. 

These Girgassi of Srai are stated to have 
liad no Raja, but only Panghulua or chiefs over 
tJiem. But by whom these were appointed is 
not mentioned. It is fair therefore to infer 
that a higher than a popular authority created 
the office — and that the seat of power lay in the 
direction of yiam. (2) 


[1] Intioilnct : to Mahawanso v. I p. XLV.| 

(2) Til Sumatra, the Peuinsula ( amongst the Bmua ), 
Borneo, Celeiies, we iind so many examples of a 
strong tendency to republican principles, ^ that there is 
much reason to think that the earliest institutions of the 
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The Girgassi or natives, by the account of our 
author, invited Marong .Maliawansa to become 
their chief. But their “ astonishment at seeing 
him/’ is at variance with the inferences which 
plainly occur to us after reading, that his Malini 
knew the names of the bay and the Islands — 
that he Iniusclf knew the caste of tlie Girgassi, 
and conversod with them — if not in their own 
language, still it must bo suppoRcd iu one wliich 
had been osta1)lislic<I as a common medium of 
intercourse betwixt the poo])le of the west and 
east or of India and the Indo-Cliiiiese countries. 
The prcci])itancy witli which Maha\vangsa set- 
tied and fortified himself might induce one to 
believe that he had sailed for tliis port with tlie 
intention to colonixie the country per fati aut 
nefaSj but altered his designs when loft with 
one ship only. 

The narrative is ecpially circumstantial re- 
garding his return long afterwards to Kum. 
So thcHO colonists were most probably, as 1 
have already conjectured, natives of India. I 
have not yet been able to positividy hhuitify 
the site of Langkaauka. The (juartf'.r whore I 
may lien^after l)e able to find its ruins, is cl of lied 
with dense jungle and is i}npcded by d<‘ep 
swamps and ravines or water coursi^t;. 1 have 
traversed on foot, as usual wIhmm* neitlier 
elephants aior iiorses can be used, ])arts c>f this 
tract, and the outlines satisfy me of tlie statis- 
tical fidelity of our author. I hope yet to dis- 
cover the 82 ) 0 t. If the ruins w^ere of any con- 
siderable magnitude however they would have 
been doubtless more easily discovered. I Ijclieve 


Archipelago were highly republioan. There are several 
Malayan Bfcates at present in Sumatra and the T^eninsula, 
the highest fimotlonaries in which are Panghulus.—El). 
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the village of Cuboh Balei to be close to the 
site of the original Town — But as that was 
abandoned after a while, it is j)robable the 
buildings were merely temporary. 

Langkasuka means in Sanskrit tlio delightful, 
or joy inspiring Lanka — and snka, has been 
borrowed from that language by the Malays to 
express joy, gladness, &c. If the origin of 
Mahawangsa was to be predicated from this 
Sanskrit appellative, we should be compelled 
to consider him as having been a native of 
India. The Siamese, to whom Keddah belongs^ 
designate it, as of old, Muang Srai or Chrai, 
vdiich so far coiToborates our author^s account. 
It is pretty obvious that such was the name of 
the Keddah mountain if not of the country 
when Mahawangsa is reported to have arrived, 
and I suspect his ma}?- not have been the first 
immigration from the west, while fresh acces- 
sions of Indians may liave from time to time 
arrived after the colony became settled. The 
list of wild animals or game here given applies 
well to the locality at the present day, although 
it is more contracted than it might have been ; 
for close along the base of the mountain Sree 
or Srai, now called by the Malays Qvmong Jereij 
but by the Siamese K Iiau Srai, and in the 
surrounding forests, are to be found also, the 
elephant, various species of the feline tribe 
from the leopard cat up to the leopard and royal 
tiger, two kinds of the rhinoceros, tlie larger 
of which inhabits the plains, and the smaller 
the mountain, as I ascertained while ascending 
it, the Srigala or small dark brown wild dog, 
two species of the Bovine genus, wliicli I have 
called Bisons, one being a very powerful animal 
and fierce. I have never seen one of thees 
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Srigala alive, although J have travelled for a 
month at a time throngli tlic deep forests of 
the Peninsula, but I saw a preserved ono in the 
collection of my scientihe friend Dr. Cantor, 
who has doubtless already described it. "J'^lnn’o 
is also the wild goat or sheep called Kambiug 
Giirun or wild goaf' by the Malays, No 
description that I am aware of has yet ))eou 
given of this animal, so tliat its {)reciHe zoological 
position has not boon ascertained. Its habitat 
is on the inaccessible peaks and cliffs of the 
mountains, and especially the crags and peaks of 
the limestone foi'niation, and it is a v(jry difficult 
tiling to catcli or kill one. Tlioy are found 
generally beyond the range of iire-arrns, and 
are very wary. I got a coujde of horns and 
part of the skeleton [ not the liead ] of one 
which had fallen from a precipice, and been 
killed, insufficient L apprehend to enable a 
naturalist to identify the species. Tbe liorns 
wore about six or seven incheK long, a little 
curved and of a blackish colour. T obsiuwed 
one of these animals far above my licad standing 
on tito point of the jierpendicular limestone 
of Khau Wovg near the frontier of Pataiii. ft 
was of a dark colour, and appeare.d shaggy at 
the dLstance from wlnel) I viewed it. 13ut it 
was too far off for a allot even from a M ant on. 



[Chapter JL] 


The Princo of RiuHj it is fiirtlier narrated, 
who was clinging to a plank, was tossed about 
by the winds and waves without a morsel of 
food to eat, or water to drink. His body be- 
came emaciated, and was covered with barnacles 
and sliell-tish- — till at length, feeble and exhaust' 
cd, he was cast by the snrf into the crevice of a 
rock on the shore of the island Langkapnii. 
Ho had nearly lost his voice, througJx the perils 
ho had endured. Now it happened, one day, 
that Girda had left the Island — in search of food, 
and the Princess of OJiina accompanied by her 
foster-mother, and attendant, had gone to the 
sea beach to search for crabs and shell-fish. 
Presently her Ladyship heard some one groan- 
ing — and told her attendants to go and see who 
it could be. They accordingly went on the 
search, and soon met inith a man whose features 
they did not recognme — nor indeed could they 
see them, since he was glistening with the shell- 
fish which had fastened on liis person from his 
feet to his eyes. The foster-mother reported 
this to the Princess, observing that she was 
afraid to go near to the creature, not knowing 
whether it might not turn to be a demon, or a 


Jin, instead of a maims or human boiu^r. The 
Princess smiled at this foarfn] narrative — but 
bade the narrator return to tlie spot and correct- 
ly ascertain who, or what the creature was. fSlie 
did as directed — and tlie Prince of limn answer^ 
od her questions by acquainting her with luimo, 
and late disasters, and with the object of Ins 
voya^^e to China. She could not hel]) hiu^hin^ 
when she again reported the result of her en- 
quiries. The Pi'incess ordered her instantly to 
go to the Prince and remove him to a place of 
concealment — so that Girda might not find, kill 
and eat him, adding have a care and give tlie 
Prince only gruol at first for his food — and let 
him be washed free from all the barnacles and 
shell-fisl). with gruel also, lest be should die.^’ 

So the Prince was carried^ agreeably to the 
desire of the Princess, by her two attendants 
who concealed him in a cave, where tliere was 
plenty of small stones to cover its entrance. 
They performed for him the requisite ablutions, 
as he was too weak himself — and scraped off 
the shelhtish from his person. The Princess 
sent also by tlie hands of her attendants a dross 
for the Prince. 

All this having l^een finiRhod, tlicy sliut up 
tlie entrance to the cave, as it was the time 
when Girda was accustomed to return liome. 
So whenever he was from home the door of the 
cave was opened and these two attendants served 
the Prince diligently — by which attentions he 
very soon regained his former strengtli and 
beauty, only ho had no wardrobe. The atten- 
dants therefore reported the favourable change 
to their mistress, expressed their belief that he 
indeed was the Prince of Kum, as his actions 
and speech bespoke royalty, and were superior 
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to those of the Princes of China and other 
countries, hut, said they, it is distressing to see 
him destitute of befitting dress. ^ Never mind^ 
said her PlighneBS, I will speak to Girda/ She 
then addressed Girda in these tei*ms. ^ 0 my 
Bird, Lord Girda, \vhy has your lordship 
brought m to this placo to suffer hardsJ\ips, 
and priveations. It is true tJiat you supply us 
with food, but behold onr wardrobe — I pray 
your lordship to go and bring our clothes from 
China.’ 

Girda laughing at this request, replied in a 
voice of tliundor from the clouds ^ My grand 
child ! I have no wish to distress you three, I 
am only waiting until I shall have performed 
the promise which I have made to the holy 
Prophet Suliman. It will not bo long before 
your grand-fatlier restores his gran<I-ehild to 
her inotlier in China. I pray you to tell me 
wdierc your wardrobe lies that I may during it.^ 
The Princess having informed him where it was, 
Girda sped away through the air, saying to the 
Princess that ho would be happy to servo her 
even wore the task much more diffic ult. When 
ho reached China he rested for a wdiile on a 
mountain, and then directing Ids flight to the 
palace of the King, ho darkened the air, and 
sent before him a storm of rain, wind, thunder 
and lightning — and a whirlwind which is called 
twfan jin — so that the ears of all wore stunned. 

It happened that at this moment tiis Majesty 
was seated in his splendid audience hail, sur” 
rounded by all his officers of state, for the pur- 
pose of lieariug a letter read which Aiubassadors 
had just brouglit from tlie Eaja of Rum to in- 
quire what had become nf the Prince — ^Ijut the 
vStorm raged so furiously that no one could 


r 
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heard, an^ all the aBsembly dispersed to take 
care of themselves. The hubbub was great, 
and the seventeen a])artments of that royal hall 
rocked to and fro — and all tlie inhabitants of 
the Palace, being confounded hy tlie horrid din 
and tumult, escaped froiii it, disja^rsing in all 
directions and leaving it empty. 

Girda seeing his way cleared, desoemhu I amidst 
the iiproar, and breaking open a side of tlie 
palace wall, took out the cliest of tlio Princess 
— whicli ho knew by tlie dcscrijition she had 
given of it, namely, that it was in a room, the 
wails of whitdi were encased in luirrors, that it 
was large, that the joinings wore formed of ^ 
ivory, and that it was adorned wdth yakub or 
precious stones. Girda delivered the chest 
safely to tlie Princess, who joyfully opened it ^ 

witli the key which slie liad on her person, and 
perceived that her wardrobe was perfect. So 
Girda loft her and betook himself for rest to the 
Idghest precipice of the Island, But when ho 
liad descended, and gone in search of provisions, ^ 

the Princess took out of the chest a golden suit 
of (dothes eallc<l ])itarana sucli as Kajas wear, 
and sent tlioni along with ])ro visions to the 
Prince, wiio was very grateful for the gift. 

After six or seven days and wlxcn Girda was ^ 

al)BGnt in search of food, the Ruiui lh*incc was 
brought before tlie Princess by Iier attendants. 

Bhe no sooner saw him tlian she liid her blusli- 
ing clieeks ; while tlie heart of the Raja was 
smitten, and he lay prostrate before her. Thus 
they both became enainourod of eacli other. 

When Girda retired at night to rest, tlie two 
lovers met in presence of the lady’s attendants, 
embraced and wept. In this luanuor some 
time passed away ; but all these things were 



unknow to (xirda — who at last ^rew impatient 
and signified to the Princess Ms intention of 
]')aying liis respects to the Prophet of God, 
Suliman. On reaching tJie presence, the Pro- 
phet inrjuired Mdiat news had brought, and 
if Ms scJierne of frustrating the marriage had 
succeeded or not. Girda answered that it had, 
describing all his proceedings. Suliuian tiien 
asked if a son of the Sultan of Rum liad been 
seeii sailing toM^ards China to get married. Yes, 
rejoined Girda — and here he related the fate of 
the Prince and tlie destruction of las fleet, not 
even excepting Mahav^angsa’s vessel, by his 
own power alone. Suliman wlien lie heard 
these vaunting expressions smiled and lauglied, 
and turning towards his courtiers they also 
followed his example ; for they saw the Girda 
had no reliance on the power of God, ^ Very 
well, said his Majesty to Girda, if the Prince 
filial] be found to be alive wluit will you say ? or 
should lie be found to liavo met the Princess of 
China ? On this Girda, making obeisance, as- 
sured liis Majesty the Prophet that lie would 
still in either of such events adhere to the 
agreement lie had made with him as before 
herein described — for how can I, said he, dare 
to swerve fi’om a promise marie to the Prophet 
of God ? His Majesty now" addressed the Jin 
King whose name is Biormavshah, ^ Let my 
Master take an lunidred of his mantri or minis- 
ters and bring now 1)efore me the Prince of Rum 
and the Princess of China, wdtli her attendantsd 
The demon king did as reriuired. When lie 
had made known Ms mission to the four prisoners 
at Lankapuri, they speedily put all their otfccts 
into the chest, and then entering it themselves 
they locked tlio lid inside and were thus l)efore 
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long carried by Hurmanshali and his mantris 
into the presence of Suliinan — wliero (xirda also 
was waiting to see tlio result. His Majesty 
then called upon the Tour in the chest to come 
forth. So they stood l)oforo the Prophet and 
made obeisance. ^ Toll me 0 (Imla, said tlie 
Pro})het, who those persons are But (iirda 
spoke not a word, for lie was now under tlio 
influence of miwontod terror, liis body was 
convulRech and his joints trembled, wl)ile sliame 
contributed to complete his defeat — since it was 
witnessed hy iniglity Eajas and croMmed 
potentates. 

The Prophet now spoke in the following 
terms : — ' O ye Eajas and Mantris my subjects, 
wlio are men of family and repute, it is jmoper 
that we should know l)y tlio God who made us 
and all created beings,— that there are four im- 
certainties in the world. First — Created beings 
cannot be sure of their daily or nightly food, 
or whether it shall be got in a small or in a 
large quantity — Cor such depends upon tlie ap- 
pointed time. Secondly — Calamity and death 
cannot certainly ho foreseen by any created be- 
ing, Be not certain of your continuance in this 
world — Cor evil an<l death, and the }daco whore 
<leatli shall overtake us, are appointod to all. 
Thirdly — 'Wluirever amongst tlie multitudes 
of the human race, framed by the hand of God, 
a pair has been joined (in marriage) they can 
only be se]>arated by God at Ins a]')pointed time. 
Fourthly — To look for that to-morrow, which 
should or was to happen to-day is useless, for 
the time appointed by God has passed.' — The 
Eajas and Mantris humbly thanked the Pro- 
phet for his instruction, and Garncla begged 
pardon for his offences, and asked leave to de- 



part, saying ^ I am going beyond tJie sky, and 
the abodes of men, but will gratefully remember 
your Majesty wherever I may go.’ ^ Well in- 
quired the Prophet, what is your wisli regard- 
ing the Prince and Princess ? ’ ^0 Suliman, 

replied Girda, I give them up to you, for you 
know best what should be done.’ ^ Well, ob- 
served Suliman, since this is your rejdy, depart 
thou, and go thou out from hence tliis very day, 
far away from the land whcx’c mankind dwell, 
and stay thou in the st^a called Kulzoom (a Port 
on the red sea) [ rn>] whicli lies far hoyond the 
haunts of men.’ Girda departed and obeyed 
the Prophet’s command. 

Suliman now directed one of his ministers to 
indite a letter in the Chinese language to be 
sent to tlui Emperor af China to inform him of 
all these proceedings of Girda towards the 
Prince of Euin, and he then asked tlie Pidnee if 
]ia<l been escorted ]3y any chief enjoying the 
contidenee of the Eaja of Rum. Tlie Prince 
lieroupon ac(juainte<l king Suliman with the 
name of Marong Mahawangsa, and where ho 
miglit probably l)e found, if still alive. One of 
the ministers present, named iJewa, here in- 
formed Ins Majesty tliat Marong Mahawangsa 
was residing on the continent opposite to PuLo 
Srai, waiting to try and gain tidings respecting 
the fate of the Prince. Accordingly the King 
directed this piece of intelligence to be inserted 
in the letter— wliieh after havintj read he ap- 
proved of. It was also requested in the letter 
that Marong Mahawangsa should bo dirceted to 
return homo as if directed by the Raja of Eum. 


[w] The Kulzoom of Or. A. tipreiif^'er J. A. S. B. 
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Tlien addressing the king ol the Jin, lus 
Majesty said, ^ Let my master take with liim 
one thousand armies of Jins, and convey the 
Prince and Princess and the two attendants, 
witli this eliest, to China, and pray see tliat tlio 
royal pair l)e married according to all usual 
courtly iormalities ami customs. Moreover you 
are to request the Lnij^cror of China to address 
a letter to the Raja of Rum acMjuamting him 
Avith these events.' 

The PriiKM' and Princess liaving made 
ubeisam^c to SuJiiuan as did tlio four ailcuulants, 
thej^ ent(3red the cliest ami locked il: inshle as 
l}eforc. Hurmanshah tlum directed his warriors 
to take u]> ihe eluad — wldcli having done, lliey 
followed liim tlirough the air towards China, 
escorted by tlie lioj L of jins. 

ft so happened, that at this time iho Emperor 
of China was assembled witii all his state officers 
in his hal] of audience in order to consiilt re- 
garding the disappearance of tlic Princess, and 
the Prince and the ambassadors too from Rum 
had not yet departed, as tluiy were waiting to 
learn the result of the searcli. While tlio King 
Avas thus Jiolding his Court, on a sudden Raja 
Hurinunshali appeared at tlie front of ilie l)all of 
audience, and Ids followers formc<l a lino from 
tliG spot all t]]0 way to the gale of the fort. 

When tlie Mangkol)umi, or Prime Minister of 
tlie Emperor, beheld him and his host of jins, 
he arose, and taking another chief with liim, he 
wont out and thus accosted Hurmansliali 
Who are you my Lord, and who are all those 
along with you Avlio thus ajipear so suddenly in 
front of the audience chamber ? ” 

^ I have come, said Plurnianshali, as the bearer 
of a letter from my Raja, who is Lord over all 




the created beings of this earth, the Prophet 
Siiliman — ^to his Majesty the Emperor your 
master.’ The Vkier and the other courtiers on 
hearing this reply, took each a hold of one of 
Tiurmanshah’s hands and led Jihn forth witli into 
tho presence. Wlien the Emperor saw them 
approach ho rose and paid him respectful 
liomage — at the same time lie was amazed at 
seeing the strangers place a large cliest before 
him, ^ [ pray you to sit down,’ said His Majesty 
addressing Hurinansliah. The latter now pro- 
duced and delivered Lis letter which the Em- 
peror raised over his head, kissed, and then 
delivered into the Lands of the Prime Minister, 
wdio after liaving raised it in like manner over 
his head, and liaving done honour to it by a 
thousand marks of respect, stood up, opened 
and read it (aloud). It ran thus : — 

Tliis letter is addressed and sent by tho 
Prophet of God Snliman to the Eaja of the 
country of China, in order that my Lord xnay 
be made aware of the actions of the bird Girda, 
Lis behaviour to your daughter, and also to 
your son-in-law the Prince of Rum, and also to 
acquaint my Lord with tho terrible loss in ships, 
men and goods, which has been sustained by 
the Raja of Rum from the evil acts of this Girda, 
and this too when the Raja was sending his son 
to form an alliance by marriage witli your Ma- 
jesty’s daughter. I have luckily met with these 
two young people at once, and therefore hasten 
to send them to your Majesty in charge of my 
obedient minister and servant, Raja Hurniau- 
sliah. I pray my lord to properly arrange 
every thing expeditiously, and in a manner 
befitting the rank of mighty rulers. I request 
also that my lord will despatch a letter to the 
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Raja of Rum to bid him Rend and collect the 
[ scattered remnants of the ] fleet; and the 
chiefs and men above alluded to. In the cJiest 
are the Prince and l^rinccsH, and two attendants, 
who [ pray you to receive from me. All tliis 
your humble servant reports.” 

When the letter had been thus road, tliero 
was a shaking of hands and (dl resuiueil tlieir 
seats. The Emperor said to HiirmaiiHliah ‘ 1 
pray yoii iny lord and brother to ndresli your- 
self with this betel leaf, and pray will your 
Iiighiiess now order the cliest to bo opened/ 
When the Princess heard the voice of lier fat])er 
si) 6 quickly 02 )ened tlie chest, and came out of 
it along with lier three conq>anions. Plis Ma- 
iesty embraced and kissed bis daughter, and 
joyfully shook hands with the Prixice of Rum, 
after wbicl) he led the latter by the Jiand ami 
placed him close to his right hand. He also 
directed the clicst to be removed to the palace. 

^ But where, exclaimed his Majesty is the 
Ambassador of Rum ? ^ The latter soon ixiade 
his aj) 2 )earance when the Icing asked. — * is I his 
your Master ? ’ — pointing to the Prince, The 
former replied,’ yes your Majesty, it was he 
who sailed for China with so many hundreds 
of vessels whicli weni lost willi all in them, 
thousands in number. I have ])cen staying 
three years here in China in the iiope of gaining 
intelligence of you, my liege’ — addressiug Liio 
Prince of Rum. ‘ Oh Shahhandara, rejoined 
the Prince, your lordship) has done me a groat 
kindness. But if I had not fortunately mot 
with the Prophet Suliman, wlio knows whore 1 
might have died..’ tiurmanshali now got leave 
to depart, and after him the Shabundara bear" 
ing a letter took his leave. 
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The Emperor next ordered letters to be des~ 
patched to the Kajas of all the conntries subject 
to China; directing them to forward to court 
supplies of provisions of all kinds, and com- 
plimentary gifts [ or hadiya.J When every 
tiling was ready the nuptials were solemnized 
with the pomp and circumstance usual with 
mighty Princes, (n) [6] 

NOTES. 

[6] I cannot help believing that the preced- 
ing description, however it may be dressed up 
in the garb of fiction, had some facts for its 
foundation. But I suspect that our author was 
not well read in the customs of China when he 
wrote — and that he borrowed some traits and 
manners from those prevailing at Malayan 
courts. Thus, amongst other things, he makes 
the Emperor an eater of betel leaf, a luxury 
which Gliinese, notwithstanding all their very 
strange dictotical fancies, do not seem to have 
ever approved of. 

Kospoc'ting the wall in the palace of China 
w])ich was covered with mirrors, it may he re- 
marked that they Avere probably brouglit from 
the w^est, although the Chinese doubtless made 
inferioi’ kinds to those of that portion of the 
world. The Malays who were never a manu- 
facturing people — at least as to the article of 
glass, were provided with mirrors long before 
the arrival of Europeans to trade to- the 
eastward. In the Malayan Annals we 
find it stated — As for Tuan Hassen he had 

(«) That the marriage noticed by Mar(5o Polo was the 
only one of the kind can scarcely be supposed. So long 
as the Chinese Mahometan Emperors, regarded with 
reverential or friendly feelings the potentates of the same 
faith in the west, for so long would they seek to ally 
tiiemselves with these by Marriages. 



a mirror as large as himself standing up- 
right, and he droRsed himHelf l)y it” — and 
the palace of tlic Raja of Malacca Jiad a ])oak 
of rod glass, and leaden oonduits.” [1] Culunr- 
od giaas prol)ab]y came from India, since Fa 
liian so far back as A. J). 400 mentions it, and 
glass pimiaclos to toin))loB were introduced into 
Ceylon durmg the reign of Sangatissa. A, D. 
234. [2] Its seems to have boon first made in 
Egy])i I liavc found it amongst tlic ruiiiB of 
temples in province We lie si oy and Koddah of 
the following colours, — nearly Idack, ])luo, red- 
dish, violet, green, yellow, 

The name of Dewa or Dava occurs as one of 
Solomon’s ministei's. It is a Hindu or Indian 
appellative, being so far in keeping with other 
names contained in our text. But it is a word 
also derived in India from a western language — 
and we should not overlook tlio fact that pre- 
vious to their conversion to Islamiain the Arabs 
were hlolaters, and the Persians ahso, these last 
being at one time as it is supposed Buddhists. 

The Ambassador was the Rliahbandara of 
Rum, a Persian title for the officer of state who 
superintends a })Ort. From tlic sequel it seems 
not improbahle tbai he readied Ohiiia by land — 
that is if such a person did arrive there at all. 
The story of the chest might possibly boar some 
allusion to a caravan, 

The introduction amongst the nations of the 
west, first of Christianity and afterwards of 
Islamiam, had altered considerably the com- 
munications betwixt that quarter of the globe 
and the regions of Eastern Asia, So long as 
Western Asia held fast to its idolatries, a ready 

[1] Leyden’s Translation p, 27L 

[2] Mahawanso. 
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(loor was opened to it towards all the more 
eastern religions, and probably an intercourse 
had existed 'far anterior to any dates now extant. 
The following are some of the dates most ap- 
posite to the subject of tlie ancient intercourse 
])etwixt the Chinese and the peO]Jo of the West : 


A very active intercourse was kept up 
betwixt India and China from the 


IB. a 


lA. D. 


year (J) 'I 

Conti rmod by Pliny from A. D. I t 

to 44 J 

Oliina sent an Expedition to the 

Caspian 

No mention is made of the inter- 
course betwixt China and India 

until (2) B. C. 

Buddhism was conveyed to China 

via Palibotlira route in (3) 

Brahman merchants traded person- 
ally with China proceeding there 
to the City of Nankin, in vessels 
having crews of two hundred men 
at least and touching on the way 

at Java in (4) 

Chinese Embassy to the Scythians . . . 
Du Guines says that the King of ' 
Scientso or India sent presents 
to the Emperor of China hy sea 

about the year ^ 

The King of Kapila sent Ambassa- \ 
dors to China the chief of 
whom was a Buddhist in (5) ... J 


1 to 
1000 
97 


126 


65 


414 

169 

to 


161 


428 

466 

408 


[J] Du Guines and Marslnnan. 

[2] As Res. IX p. 40. 

fsj Wilford A, li. v. II p, 81 et se(j. 

[4] Fa Hien. 

[6J Wilford A. B. v. IX p. 44 & 297. 
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Again the King of the Pali or of 

Magadha aent an Embassy 

King of Kapila A, D, 466* and 

Kandahar (1) 

Em])a88ies were sent from Oodiana 
to China in tlio following con- 
secutive ])erio(l8 (2) 

Likewise from the Kingdom of 
Sooin A. D. 441 and of Ghan- 
dara both in India AJ3. 455 ... I 
Magadha A.D. 642 [M. Landresse [ 
—No. XIIJ. K. A. S. p. 346 ... 
Oosinas Indicopleustes, says that 
Ceylon was the emporium of 
the trade betwixt China and the 
Gulf of Arabia and Persia in . . . ^ 
Another Embassy from Oodiana \ 

or else Magadha or Behar J 

Ambassadors from Southern India ^ 
informed King Senan Woo of 
China that India then carried on > 
a trade with the Koman empire 

and Syria (3) ^ 

Arabs traded briskly betwixt Omar ^ 
in tlie Persian Gulf and China 

from (4) J 

Chinese Embassy to Magadha 

Arabs traded to China an<l the 

Eastern Islands in (5) 

Sykes says that China did not get 
this name until 


2601 


473 

465 

502 

51(> 


511 

616 

538 

521 

522 


547 -I 

642 


500 

to 

516 

460 

to 

850 

648 

900 


[1] Lt. Col. Sykes quoting Chinese authorities oi)en- 

ed by M. LandreSse and other Prench wiiteis. 

[2] Chinese records Wan Hin and Thi-ung Kaou M. 

Landresse. 

[3] Mahawanso by Tumour. 

[4] Crawfurd. 

[5] Ciawfurd Archipelago v, IJL 
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Chin was the name given to China 
by the Persians and Arabs and 
also by the people of the Indian 
Archipelago, (1) It appears from 
the Mahawanso that the name 
China was not imposed until 

about— B. C, 

It is stated by Sir W. Jones some- 
where in the Asiatic Researches 
that the Chinas wear a caste of 
Hindoos, (Buddhists rather) who 
separated themselves from the 
Indians and proceeded to China. 
An Embassy from Outchang or 

Oudiyara to China 

Crawfurd observes that Dhirma fled 
from India to China taking Bud- 
dhists books with him in (2) ... 
And that that religion reached 

Oocliin-china in , 

Some imagine that Bactria was their 
native country (B) * 

Magadha sends an Embassy to China ! 

ChineacEmperor sends one to Patana j 

The five Indias sent Ambassadors 
to China in 


2061 


502 


519 

540 


647 

650 

to 

683 

667 


According to Eemuaat the travels of the 
Chinese Lao-tsm show that he travelled to the 
west B. 0. 600. 

A Buddhist missionary reached China from 
the west in B. C. 217. But the ojffiGial or state 
a(loj)tion of the religion did not take place until 
A. 1). 58 — and many priests of that faith ar- 




[1] Chinese author Ma Twan Lin. 

[2] Crawfurd Mission to Siam. 

[8] Lt. Col. Sykes No. Xll J. Pu A. S. y. 304. 



rived from Bokhara from the coimtry of the 
Getee and from Hindustan to form establisli- 
ments, and they preached their doctrines and 
taught the languages of Imlia (I). 

Fa Hian a]read.y ((uotcd as the Oliiiiese 
priest who travelled to India, by land, and 
returned via Ceylon, had crossed the Chinese 
frontier in A. D. 800. He toueh(i<[ at Java 
A. 1). 414. 

When Fa Hian returned to China the vesstJ 
Jiad 200 men on Ijoard or was ea])al)lo of ac- 
couiiiiodafcing that number. 

Some liglit might Im thrown upon tlio dillbr- 
ont forms assumed hy tlio Pali cliaracter during 
the ])eriud8 where the Chinese Buddhist Mis- 
sionary Travellers Fa Hian, Hiu-an Slisang, and 
Soung Young respectively visited India, should 
copies of some of tlie many Pali works which 
they carried back to China be still extant in tlie 
latter country. 

Cosmas Indieopleustes states tliat in Ijis time 
between A. J), 622 and A. D. 547 Ceylon was 
the em])orium for trade between China and the 
Persian and Arabian gulfs. 

The Olunas w^ore one of the [2] triljcs wliich 
according to Menu liad lost caste and sunk to 
the lowest grade, and were called in Sauskiat 
Chin. K]a})roth says that Tsm is tlie name of 
the Dynasty which reigned over China IJ, C. 
249 to 202. But Menu is Imlievcd to have 
written about A. D. 500 and tiu' various castes 
he describes are supposed to have been 
Buddhists. 


[I] Lt. Col Sykes No. XII Do. Do. Art. XTM 
J. B. A. S. 

pi] J. K. A. S. No. XIII p. 393. 
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in the Nouv, Melanges Asiatiqnes Tom 1 p. 
796 quoted, by Lt.-Col, Sykes, the following 
dates occur besides those already noted : 

There is a traditwi that the emperor Ming 
Se A. D 58 to 76 sent ambassadors to India to 
inquire about Buddha: the consequence was 
that Buddhism began to prevail in China A. D. 
147 to 167. 

An embassy under the Woo Dynasty passed 
througl) Burma and coasted India A. D, 222 
to 280. Chinese travellers found the kingdom 
of the Brahmans to lie in the Punjab A. D. 
648. 

A. T). 713 to 742 an ambassador arrived 
from central India and one from northern 
India. In A. D. 953 priests of Buddha from 
western India reached China, bearing tribute, 
horses amongst other things. A Chinese Bud- 
dhist piiest returned with books from India 
having resided there twelve years. It appears 
that the inishions to and from Cliina went and 
came by land. 

Mr. Taylor questions the appellation of Chin 
or Chinas as having been bestowed on China, 
owing to outcasts reaching it from India [1] 
Mala Chin, or Shensi seems to have been tlie 
proper region of China, Chin can be no other 
than the eastern part of the valley oC Assam. 

I B.C. A.D. 

The Scythians invaded and 200 to 
conquered Afghanistan in 

[2] I 250 

Held possession till ... | 300 

And also of other jmrts of 

India till... ... I 1 500 

[1] Y. X, S. B. Jany. 1847 p 27 et Beq. 

[2] Lfc, Col, Hykes J, R. A. S. No, XII. 
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These Scythians were Buddhists. 

But if the Malayan Annals are to be trusted 
the Emperors of China did not permit a dilfer- 
ence in religious belief to oppose any matrimo- 
nial alliance which they had in view for tluuu- 
selves or families. 

Sultan Mansurshah the Mahometan Uaja or 
Eulor of Malacca had sent a mission to China 
in return for one despatcJied to him by tlio 
Emperor. The latter asked tlic Malacca En- 
voys if they could ])erBuade tlie Sultan to pay 
him a visit in order that he might bestow hia 
daughter Hong Lipo upon him in marriage. 

As the envoys replied that it would l)e imjiossi- 

ble for the Sultan to come so far, the Emperor 

sent this Princess witli a large retinue to 

Malacca. Before the marriage took place the , 

Sultan directed that Hong Lipo and all tlie 

daughters of the Chinese mantris who accoiu- 

panied her should be converted to Islamism. 

The then Emperor was consequently a 
pagan, Hence too ho had at his meals fifteen 
gantangs [1] of husked rice—one hog md a 
tub of hogs lard [2]. It is probable however 
t]}at this Princess was the daughter of one of 
his handmaids, and if true at all it would 
evince that women then could leave China {a). 

The wife of the last Binldhist King of Java 
in about A. D, 1478 was a Chinese [8]. In 
the same annals it is related that tlio Kaja of 
China sent to Paralembang — [Paralemhangan 
or Palombang] or Andalas^ ten prahiis or ves- 
sels with a request that Sangsopurblia [the 

[1] A gantang in nearly equal to IJ gallon. 

[2] Mai. An. by Leyden p. 17. 

(a) Vide Jour, Ind. Aroli, v. 2. p. 611. —Ei). 

[3] Crawfurd’s Archipelago vol. 3. 





Hindoo Eaja of that place in Sumatra] would 
grant him his daughter in marriage — along 
with the letter were 100 mal e an cl 
100 female slaves. Malayan women, at 
the present day frequently marry Chinese 
and without the formality even of ab- 
juring their religion. As Chinese women are 
very scarce out of China the converse hut very 
rarely happens. 

It does not appear that a vessel was des- 
patched at this period to P%lo FercJia, This is 
the name still applied, by the people to the 
eastward, to the Island of H-miatra. Percha is 
the Persian pachah signifying a piece or robe, 
but in tlie Malayan it properly means a rem- 
nant or piece of clotla, rag, or tatter, both of 
which etymons however throwing no light on 
the su1:)jcct. The Arabs ])robabty from some 
fancy of tlxeir own give the Island this name. 
There is a lajge tree whicl) grows in the Straits 
and probably also in Sumatra named pokok 
percha, from which is procured the gum ar guUa 
pcTchci Lately introduced into commerce. 
Marsclen does not seem to have heard of the 
word as thus applied in the latter instance. 
He says InduLas was a name of that Island 
Allusion is made to this Island further on. 



Chapter IIL 


It liaR btien, sayR onr author, already related 
iiow Raja Marong MahawangHa J’ormed a 
ment or neiv (mmtrij to tlio east of Pulo Srai, 
in order that he (dthor gain ini'oriiintion 

respecting? tlui Prince of Rum, or ^'ct a letter 
from tlienco. He had already beam licre ho 
lon^ tliat a son was born to liiin of Hur])aHBing 
beauty and ])roportions, (piite ravinhin^’ to all 
beholders. The country too became daily and 
yearly more populous, owing to the influx of 
settlers ; while trade until all the [surrounding] 
nations constantly increased. One day Raja 
Mahawangsa was seated in his audience hall at 
Lankasuka, surrounded hj all his officers of 
state, including the four very old ministers. 
The Raja asked of tliese four old courtiers if 
tliero was any pown^rful country lying near at 
hand, for, observed his highness, if there bo 
such a country, and sliould its king have a dis- 
posable daughter, my sou may solicit an alliance 
with her. The four ministers re] died tlius — 
There is no country of any note situated near 
to your ruajosty’s domain. But tlicre is a 
country called Aeheli on the sea coast of the 
island of Percha. It is divided into many pro- 
vinces, But it lies a good way off, or about 
twenty-five days sailing from tl)is port. There 
is also another countiy situated on the same 
continent where we are settled. The name of 
its Raja is Kalangi. It lies too in the line of 
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the voyage which brought us here. It ia about 
one month’s sailing hence to that country, 
which contains many rare prorlnctions, such for 
example, as huge vases, and small jara, and the 
large tree called mallau tahi se-inoot (1) bosides 
many other kinds of wood of great givtli. The 
river also wliicli howl's through that country is 
broad, and comes from a great distance. Well, 
observed his highness, if siich be tbo ease, it 
will bo best that 1 should address a letter to tlie 
Raja Ivalaiigi, rO(|uestmg that he may send to 
me ajar of tlie largest dimensions now procur- 
able. Afterwards having thus (by delay) had 
an opportunity of gaining information respect- 
ing his country and children, wo can act accord- 
ingly. It will also be proper to w^rite to the 
Raja with the fullest expressions of our friend- 
ship, and our desire to form a cordial alliance 
with him, acquainting him that I have settled a 
new" country liere, and that T hope he will 
favour me witli samples of all the ])roduct6 of 
the region wlikdi he governs. 

The ministers px'epared tw"o prahm^ and 
loaded them with such goods and merchandize 
as the ])lace afforded. Then two of them having 
been ajipointed joint envoys, they embarked, 
one in each of the twm prahus —and sailed up 
the coast. When they had reached the kwalla 
OT* embouchure of the oountry of Kalangi — they 
observed a large tliree-masicd vessel at anchor 
there — and they passed up and immediately 
proceeded to present themselves to the Raja. 
The latter happened then to he sitting in stafe 
with all his courtiers and officers about him, 
hearing read a letter which had arrivt'd by the 

(1) The tree which yields the sticklae of cumiueice, 
the Banscrit Laksha. 
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ship from the Raja of Rum, wlio in it requested 
to know where Marong Maliawangsa was to bo 
found. 

The Raja Kalangi had tlae letter brought by 
these Keddah ministers also opened and read. 
When the ambassadors from Rum heard Malia- 
wangsa^s name which was in the letter — they 
looked at the envoys, and recognizinl thorn — 
saying at the same time — have you forgotten 
us, my lord ? They timiod round and also rc- 
cognizing their countrymen instantly replied in 
the negative — inquiring at the same time when 
the other party had arrived. Wo arrived hero 
only three or four days ago, they rejdiod, and 
we touched at all the countries [ on our way ] 
in order to get intelligence of your Raja, Since 
such has been your lordship^s object, rejoined 
the Srai envoys, we jmoposo that you shall ac- 
company us to that new settlement, and wait 
there until we can learn tidings of tlu^ Prince. — 
You mistake a little, said the ambassadors from 
Eum ; wo have come witli the double intention 
of seeking for your Raja and our young Prince ; 
the latter, as we ha,ve learned, is living now in 
China by himself. Well, said the envoys, 
pray you to wait until we have J'ul filled at this 
place the wishes of our Ra;ja. So they went to 
the Raja Kalangi, who inquired of them if 
there were many very lan/e mm in tlieir inas- 
tor’s country, yes, tliey re])liecl, tlien' are such 
men in tlie tribe of Girgassi. OIi then, observ- 
ed his highness, if this is the ease, there is a 
vase here which exceeds in size that of any 
other, an heirloom of mine, 1 give tliis vase to 
your master. So the vase was coiaveyed by a 
large body of men, and put on board the ship, 
which had come from Rum, as the envoys 
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prahus held only light goods. This superb 
yase or jar was the handiwork of a Girgassi of 
old who lived in and belonged to that hand. 
Its height was reckoned that of twenty steps of 
a ladder. Supposing the ladder to stand at the 
usual angle, the height perpendicularly may 
have been about 10 or 12 ft. 

Soon after this vase had been so shipped, the 
Eaja Kalangi addressed a letter in reply to Eaja 
Mahawangsa expressing his desire to be on the 
most amicable terms with him ; pray acquaint 
your Eaja with iny hope that he will instruct 
his people to keep up a constant intercourse 
wdth my kingdom, and that this may subsist to 
our posterity. The two parties of envoys then 
took their leave and embarking in the vessel 
which had brought the envoys from Euin — -and 
sending the jn’ahue close along the shore, they 
all set sail and reached Lankasuka. The vessels 
here ancliored in de&p water. 

The aml)assadors having all gone to pay their 
respects to Mahawangsa, they found him seated 
amidst his cliiefs, his royal son being also 
present, in order to learn what ship it was which 
had just anchored. On the envoys whom he 
had sent to Ava entering the presence along 
with those from Kum, the Eaja quickly wel- 
comed the latter, and inquired how it happened 
that they had arrived along with his nlinisters. 
They laxighing informed his majesty how they 
had so unexpectedly met their brothers the 
other envoys at the mouth of the river of the 
country of Kalangi^ where they had presented 
themselves at the Court of Eaia Kalangi, the 
Eaja of the country of Ava. — Your slaves have 
been despatched by the Sultan of Bum to 
convey your highness home ; since his majesty 
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has been duly appmed by tlie Emperor of China, 
that the Ihince of Rum has married his, the 
Emperor’s, clau,oiiter. Here is t)io ictiei* given 
to us for your highness by tJie ISujtaii of Rum 
to ihe same eftect. iVTaha^v^augsa hiiuholf read 
tlio loiter, and laughingly replied. 1 am over- 
joyed, and will ghidly return to th(‘ Hultuu, Imt 
[ request my Lrotliers to wait until I sliall have 
muclu uvoj* and abdieatcul vath every j)r()])er 
foj-mality, my guverumont to my son, for 1 have 
])ersoveringl 3 ^ rerlaimcd larfja irarkf^ of land 
fnnn the nea. blvcr Bineo [ Iiud a son born fcu 
me liere, and sinee I first formed tliis hettlement, 
the extent of dry land has been pnjdigiously 
inereasing. True your highness, the envoys 
rejoined, it is most proper that your bedoved 
son should be made the Raja of tliis country, 
for, in the aj^prehension at least of your ser- 
vants, unless the Raja to be set over it, be of 
the same race as your highness, he will not be 
able to hold the government. His highness 
assented to this opinion [1], Ho then directed his 
ministers to go and look at the vessel which had 
long ago conveyed hhn there, and whicli had been 
propped u}) by beams of the tree called siddem^ 
as it would liave to bo brought down. The man- 
tris walked away, aiul vdion they came to the 
vessel, flK‘ 3 ?^ tbmid that it was resting on dry 
land, and that it was hemmed in by the large 
forest trees which had sprung up there. The 
Raja on hearing tlio chiefs I'eport these circum- 
stances laughed, and obseiwed, So it is ! Here 
have T been staying so long expecting intelli- 
gence of the Prince of Rum and establishing 
this coimtry. Plere have I had a son born to 


(1) Why and wherefore, we are nofc informed. 



me and here has tlie sea become dry laud. 
Never mind, your highness, said the Rumi 
envoys, if it cannot be of use as a conveyance 
Cor your highness on tJie voyage to Rum, there 
is our ship ready for tlze purjj^ose, to whicli 
advice the latter assented After refreshments 
tlie envoys from Rum wont on l)oard their 
vesflel. 

Tlie Raja retired with his son to tlie palace, 
and gave orders tliat all slioukl be prepared for 
liis install atioa. What multitudes of animals 
and game were then slain for tlie festival, and 
what various sorts of musical instruments were 
put into requisition for the occasion. Tliere 
were gongs, drums, srunei (long flutes,) niffiri 
(flutes,) nagara (drums) and clapping of liands, 
also hirljalj kacha]n (a sort of 5 stringed violin 
with a large l)ody) dandi, inori kopak, cherachap 
or ca-itancts, sirdam. 

In this manner the festivities av(u’o kept iip 
Tor forty days and forty nights, after which on 
a fortunate day, and at an auspicious Jiour, the 
young prince was married to a princess, (no 
name) and he was tlien installed in his father’s 
place under the title of Raja Maka Podisat^ 
and the sons of Mahawangsa’s old ministers 
wore placed in their room near the person of 
the new Raja. Mahawangsa after all liad thus 
been settled, assembled the chiefs and ambas- 
sadors of Rum, and signified his intention to 
gh^e the country another name. Tlie ministers 
replied, certainly your highness, for it is pro- 
per that a lasting name should be bestowed on 
it, w^hile the ministers from Rum observed, 
that as tlie country liad been got without diffi- 
culty, it would be proper that the new name 
sliould imply so. Marong Mahawangsa upon 
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this repUeclj that since such was their 
opinion he woihd give the conntxy the name of 
Kidclah lueaning thereby Zmnin Taurem 
XOTES, 

We have now brought our native author U]> 
to tlic time of the fiTHt Kaja, as lie clioses to 
consider him, of Kedda, but Marong MaJia- 
wangsa was umloxibietlly tlxe first, since it was 
l)y Ilia own autlioi'ity, as far as the cJu'onielo 
allows us to judge, that /m son became Raja. 
Since the latter uas of a sufficiently mature 
age to be married v btni his father was about 
to depart from Kcdda, we may admit tliat ho 
was about tventy yeai^s of age at that time. 

The quCvStiun put by the Raja to his mantria 
regarding tlie coun tries near him, ratlier cun'- 
tradicts tlie previous assertions of our axithor, 
for the countries of Cambodia, Java and other 
Eastern islands were then flourishing, any of 
which then too far eKceoded Kedda in import- 
ance. Malacca, if then settled must liave been 
in its infancy. But I apprehend that it had 
not been so then. The actual products of 
Pegu and Kedda were probalily little cliflerent 
from Md)at they now are, altliougJi our autlior 
gives us no msight, beyond his account of the 
jars and vood, into this subject. Pulo Percha 
will be again noticed further on. 

Kalangi is indiscriminately used ])y ' our 
author to designate the country, or iia Raja. 
In one place we find ‘^Raja Kalangi” — then 
the country of Kalangi ” and finally, Raja 
Kalangi^ the Raja of the country of Awah ” 
or Ava, now called Angu>a by the people of 
the neighbouring regions. The Ohangong of 
our autlior is Pegu which was doubtless cele- 
brated in those timeB as well as these days for 
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its teak wood, whether such was obtained from 
its higher tracts or from the upper country of 
Ava proper. As to tlie mallan> tei semwt, this 
is the present sticklac of commerce, a reddish 
dye. From the distant source assigned to the 
river it must have been tiie Irrawady, the liver 
leading up to old Pogu being but narrow and 
limited in its course. 

M. DAiiville in his Ancient Geograpliy sup- 
})Oses tliat Pegu was probably the Besingitis, 
at the bottom of the Sinus Tabaricus of 
Ptolemy. In that case the Martalian country 
on the San Luen river seems to lie the place 
indicated. Although 1 endeavoured during a 
residence of about a year in the lower provinces 
of Ava, to get access to ancient chronicles of 
Pegu, I was unsuccessful, nor do I know if any 
exist. In an abstract of an account of the 
Tenasserim Provinces which the R. A. Society 
did me tlic honor to pul dish (1) I mentioned 
til at no buildings there are extant of an older 
date apparently than that of the introduction 
of Buddhism, an oliservation which I think will 
equally apply to the Burmese and Siamese 
countries, and the assumption by Burmese 
Phoungi or Buddhist priests of all the chief 
sacerdotal offices of these lower Provinces of 
Pegu sufficiently accounts for the want or 
scarcity of Peguan records. 

Bagoo and Pegu are the ancient names for 
tlie i'ormer capital, if not of the country. Of 
all its former grandeur nothing when I visited 
it during the war with Ava in 1825 remained, 
but the dilapidated brick walls and ditch, and 
the towering Shui Madu or Staupa, the re- 
ceptacle for the relics of Buddha, I noticed on 
a marble slab standing upon the platform of 
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this building the inscription left by Along Phra 
or Alorapra^the Burmese Conquei'or of Pegu. It 
describes his conquest in the usual liyperbolical 
terms. 

When V. De Gama doubled tho Ca))e in A. D. 
1497 Peguan vessels traded to Achin, Tenas- 
serirajTavoy and Mergui, were probably original- 
ly under independent chiefs, until the Siamese 
and Burmese contested for their possession, and 
afterwards alternately^' occupied thetn. It is 
curious to observe how easy it is to give a 
leai'nerl etymology to any uncertain name. 
M. D’Anvillo takes the name as applied to the 
former country by Europeans only ; and forth- 
with we have Tanna-seriin a colony of Tanna, 
whereas the native name is Tannau, The 
general belief of the people and all I can else- 
where gather would induce me to suppose that 
Tannau, a part in fact of Pegu, was originally 
peopled by the Laos race. But the admixture 
of the Burmese race has produced we may sup- 
pose some alteration in the normal type what- 
ever that may have been. The Shuiinadu pagoda 
or Stupa was reported by Symes during his 
embassy to Ava on the authority of a Buddhist 
priest, to have been founded 2,800 years ago 
( i. e. dating from Symes’ mission ) by two 
brothers who came from Talaumjoit a day^s 
journey east of Martaban. But as tliis fane 
was undoubtedly raised to the Buddha of the 
present Buddhist era, it must in such a case 
have been built at a period nearly contem- 
poraneous with Buddha himself, which cannot 
be admitted with reference to the facts known 
as to the spread of this religion. 

The Rumi envoys appear to have quite for 
gotten half of their mission, the bringing back 
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of the prince, for they sailed directly towards 
the W. from Kedda. 

The account of Mahawangsa^s vessel is con- 
sistent enough. The sadem or siddem tree still 
grows too in the country whore the ship as it is 
related was propped up. The natives still re- 
taining the prominent points of the tradition, 
pretend to shew the spot where the vessel was 
drawn up, and tluit too where the vase rested^ 
This vase is likewise believed to be still visible 
— and if such really ever existed, even had its 
size been much less than here represented, there 
is nothing against the reasonableness of the as- 
sertion, for the Peguan vases of the present 
day are very durable, and well glazed. I have 
seen some five or six feet high. It has not yet 
been pointed out to me however. Pegu is even 
now, famed for its large jars, which form an 
article of trade between that country and 
Penang. 

The vase for Buddhas Bo Sree was nine 
cubits in circumference and five feet deep. 
There is one remark which forcibly occurs to 
me wiili reference to the multitude of animals 
stated to have been slaughtered for food on. the 
young Uaja’s instailation. If his tribe had been 
stifict Buddhists such a sacrifice could not con- 
sistently have been made. The Buddhist laity 
however seem to have pretty generally satisfied 
tlieir consciences by the conceit of not killing to- 
eat but of eating what had been killed without 
their previous paifiiicipation in the sin. But if 
the colony was a Sivaic one as I feel convinced 
'wm the case there can be no difficulty in the 
case. 

The naiuo here given to this first Raja — that 
is the first who was regularly installed, partakes 
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■more of a religious than of a lay character. 
Podi-sat is ])roperly Biuldlia tiatwcL 

I oanijot Hnci any Malay of tliis coast able to 
explain wliy the miitie of Ked<]n wa^s givcji to 
tlu-iiv country. One autlior states it to be 
e<iuiva]out to ?;ainin tauran or toraU' — >wbich lie 
was ai>plicid, Ixw-wiise the country had boon 
easily obtained. Zaiuiu being land, country, 
in Persian, and tor in Arabic— a mountain, we 
would luivo tlie mountain region.” Torani in 
the latter language uieatis wild, desolate ” 
which would give the wild country,” or one 
in a state of nature — and either of fclu'so inter- 
pretatioUvS will apply, since it would rather 
seem that the eoast line at Pulo Srai was not 
then cultivated, the aboriginal inhabitants 
living some way inland, owing perliaps to its 
having been not long l)cfore that period, an 
island. Kedda is in Persian, a place, vault 
&c. and in Arabic ‘‘a cup or bowl.” Some 
Malays affirm that the name was given subse- 
quently to the conversion of their ancestors to 
Island am which is the most probable sup- 
position, I think, since I consider Mahawangaa 
a native of India. 

But the jieople of Kedda still call the Kedda 
peak Qunonfj Jerai, a corruption of Hrai — which 
is the appellative given to it by the Siamese. 
Chrai is another inode of spoiling it As the 
word is written in the Malayan character it 
might be read Sri, great excellent, superior &c. 
but the natives never pronounce it thus. 



[ Chapter IV. ] 


Tlitii Marong Mahawangsa said to his son 
the Eaja — My son, should you be blessed 
with children, it will bo as well that you send 
a son to the north north west o! Keclda, and 
auotlier to the S. S E. or nearly so, ol' Kodda, 
and a third to the E N. E. And do not you, 
iny son, leave this country of Keclda, beeau.se 
there is a great extent of waste land still re- 
maining to 1)6 cultivated, and a great deal has 
also been left dry by the sea, and besides, by 
so doing you will make iny name famous 
throughout the world, as the settler and 
founder of this country. Then the large jar 
was brought on shore from tlio Envoy’s ship, 
and it was placed close to the foot of a tree 
named Prokam (1) which was of the girth of a 
deer net, or guling aring. The old Kaja said 
nothing when the people reported that the jar 
had been tluis placed, for he wavS busy pre- 
paring to go on board. Boon after this he set 
sail for Rum. In going out of the harbour, 
Mahawangsa. looked towards the shore and saw 
Pulo Lada, which island had then been annex- 
ed to the main laufl, called afterwards Bakit 
Lada, tlie ^ Hill Lada,'' nlso Pido Jambul, 
before an island, but which had also been joined 
to the main shore ; and which afterwards got 
the name of “ Hill tTamhul,^^ for it was quite 
ill a line wiih Pulo Brai, which last was just 
about being joined to the main hnnl and was 

(1) (jarissa spinarum, tlaeourUa oalaplira'sta. Marsdeii’s- 
Dictionary p. 153. It is a thorny tree. 



subsequently named Gunong Jerrei or Cliirrei, 
on account of its great heiglit (a). Again to- 
wards the N. N. W. was to be seen what looked 
like a point of a moveable nature (&) and 
further seaward Pulo Giryang, which w^as, not 
long afterwards, attached to the main, also then 
called Gunong Qir^mng, and Bukit Tunjang. 
[ But the Rumi Envoys appear to have forgot- 
ten altogether one of the objects they had bo- 
foi-e assigned for tlieir mission, the finding of 
the prince of Eum. j 

Raja Podisat being thus fairly established in 
his seat of authority in Kedda or Zumin 
Tauran, implicitly followed the dictates of 
prudence, moderation and liberality, in his in- 
tercourse Muth his ministers, and other officers, 
and towards the ryots, and the merchants, 
strangers, and the indigent who resorted to his 
country. In this vvaj^ his fame for wisdom 
and hospitality was spread abroad, end induced 
numbers to flock to Kedda, which soon became 
more and more populous. 

After a while another son was born to the 
Raja, equally endowed in features and ap- 
pearance as his elder brother. The royal nurses 
accordingly selected comjianions for him From 
amongst the children of the rnMutris, an<l 
officers of state. Before very long again, lie 
had another son wlio was provided with com- 
panions in a similar manner, agreeably to tJie 
usage of great princes. 

A long time in days and 5mar8 had not elapsed 
after this event, when his highness was provSent- 

(a)^ Srai in Siamese is the name of tlie Ficius 
xeligiosa or Banian tree of this part of the Peninsula. 

{h) Means what has an undnlating and floating 
appearance at a distance like liquid mud. 
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ed by his queen with a daughter of exceeding 
loveliness of feature, sweetly elegant, of a light 
yellow complexion and delicately slender. It 
would have been indeed dilBcult in those days 
to have found her like. The young princess 
was also provided with attendants, nurses (dry) 
and playmates from amongst the children of 
the men of consequence. After how long an 
interval again of years and months, the Raja 
had another son born to Ihm, who was equally 
gifted, as his two elder brothers, with personal 
endowments. It was a great source of delight 
to Maha Podisat to watch these children at play, 
and to see tljein daily increasing in stature and 
knit together by mutual affeetion, and acquir- 
ing also all the desired accomplishments of 
mind and of person His highness when he 
sat in his hall, for the administration of justice, 
and state affairs, along with all his officers, 
used to have these four children present, that 
they might learn how to govern, and their be- 
haviour. prudence and generosity gained them 
the love and applause of all tlie chiefs and 
people, and the gratitude of the poor. Their 
politeness and affability to strangers and mer- 
chants secured their esteem and admiration. 
When also the Raja gave audience in state in 
his palace, these four children would not be 
absent, but sat close to their parents in a res- 
pectful manner ; and conversed with and ad- 
dressed them in pleasing language. Ju fact 
they would not separate themselves from their 
royal parents. V\nion too, the Raja accom- 
panied his sons outside of the fort, ho gave to 
each of tlicm a horse, and a weapon, and made 
them, while at a gallop, tilt at the stalk of a 
water lily. The plain was full of people who 
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flocked to see this exercise of the young princes^ 
and their practice also, on horseback, with the 
bow and arrow. These sports were repeated 
every three days, and tlio sons of the luinisterB 
also joined in them. 

At length those four royal childi'en grew u]), 
and it became i^equhsite that govermnents shonid 
bo provided for them. Accordingly when tlio 
Raja was one day seated in public witli his 
officeis around liim, the four old inantris made 
obeisance and said — “ VVe four brothers, may it 
please your liighuess, are of opinion that it is 
now time to follow the injunction of your royal 
father Mai ong Mahawangsa, by sending your 
children to their respective destinations, 
cspeciiilly now, because the lands indicated and 
tracts mentioned by 3^0 ur father are all v)Uder- 
nesses^ the\^ have no inhabitants, or at least they 
have only scattered populations and they have 
no rulers. Raja Marong Maha Podisat replied 
— If this be the advice of uiy brotliers I pray 
you to send and collect all the tribes or families 
of Girgassis, and instruct their Pangliidm 
Nang Rnttainan and Pra Chi Sam, and their 
wivoi! tn come with them, as I intend to order 
them to accoinjiany my eldest son, tlie rest of 
the escort will be composed of in}^ MalwjjH, The 
journo}^ is in a N. N. W. direction and is a long 
one.’’ Then Pra Chi Sam and his wife 
having arrived, they wei’e thus accosted hy 
the Raja — ^‘^Oh chief ! you, your wife and 
family ar<‘ to accompany my eh lest son — so 
assemble all 3''Our people, and then set forth in 
search of an eligible country for my son to rule 
over and where he may erect a fort with a 
ditch ” Pra Chi Sam and his wife and famil}^ 
and Nang Siitaman, professed their readiness 
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to go, observing that this country of Kedda is 
confined and not sufficient to contain the in- 
creasing nutnbers o£ your liighnesses people 
the Girgassis. But, said Chi yam, will your 
highness be pleased to inform me if my son 
Parak will be retained hero at Court. The 
Baja told him to take Parak along with tho 
party. This lh*a Chi Sam was the son of a 
Malay and had been married to Naug yiittamau 
a Girgassi, and thej'^ had a son, tho Parak just 
mentioned. The lad was handsome. .H hap- 
pened that a Girgassi panghulu or chief, named 
Nang Meri, who was the dauejhieT of a Gir- 
gaasi Raja, had then arrived. She was a 
cMeftainess of the first rank and consequence 
amongst her tribes. Naug Meri was advanced 
somewliat in life, for she liad both children and 
grand children, and tiie females had all been 
taken to tho Baja’s palnce, as they were vory 
hecmtijul^ he/ing all Girgassi. Now Nang 
Meri was madly in love with this Parak, son of 
the couple Nang Suttaman and Piira Chi Sam 
All liaviug heeii got armed and ready, tho 
colonj^ dej)arted to the N. N. W. There were 
numbers of horses and elepl units along with it, 
ami tlie march was enlivened by held sports 
and fislhng, ami diversified by the various 
objects of interest whicli the party encountered, 
but no eligible spot yet presented itself for a 
settlement. At length the party ariived, after 
two lumdred days and nights travelling, at a 
desirable spot, where was a rivulet ^ohich 
Jlo'wed into the sea. The land was level and 
popifJoics Here the young chief erected a fort 
and palace and dug a ditch round ail, and be- 
came the Raja of the country, and then ho sent 
and collected the scattered population of the 
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districts into a narrower compass. He then 
called this large country Siam Lanrhang, [It 
requires 12 days for troops to I’cach Ligor from 
Keclila and 14 clays For men moiuited on ele- 
phants.] Then the Eaja of Kedda learned that 
his son had been settled in the Govornuient of 
that country called Siam^ and that ho had 
ordered that those districts which would not 
submit to Siam should be attacked and destroyed 
by the chief of tlio Girgassis Phra Chi Sam 
and his men. The obedient districts sent 
their officers with gifts, and offerings in token 
of their allegiance to the country of Siaon, [7.] 

NOTES. 

[7) I shall have occasion in the ho(|uc1 hero 
to examine narrowly this claim sot up by our 
Kedda annalist that the Kedda countiy gave a 
King to Siam. It is undoubtedly within the 
scope of possibility^ andj if Loubere was correct, 
of probability, for that author remarks, that all 
the Kings of Siam were not of the same race. 
But I liave discovered no recorded facts to 
countenance the supposition, that Mahawangsa 
was a progenitor of any king of Siain. I think 
however, that there will be sufHciont cvidcuco 
to shew that an intercourse liad begun at an 
early period betwixt Kedda and Siani, and that 
the former was one of the inlets to the lower 
provinces, at least, of Siam, of the j’eligions of 
India. 

It would seem, as I have before hinted, from 
the reply given by the mantris to their Raja, 
that they know only of two celebratetl kingdoms 
within a reasonable distance, namely, Acliin and 
Pegu, yet at this period Java, Menangkabau in 
Sumatra, and the ancient Singapura, or eJohor, 
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the Sabor, it is believed of Ptolemy, were flour- 
ishing, The putting of such a c(uestion belied 
the assumption that Kerlda then carried on an 
extensive trade with foreign countries. 

The bow here called dhacliang was onljj' used 
by Eanui and Buddha, 

Rokarn is a Malaj^an name for a wild fruit tree, 
the carissa spinarurn or flaconrtia calaphrasta of 
Marsden, and the girth of the one described was 
that of a guling aring or deer not, which would 
give a diameter of about three Feet. This net 
or trap is shaped and constructed like a' purse. 
The hoops are connected by meshes of I’attans, 
and when not in use, it folds or closes up just 
as a purse does. Its lengtli is about fi or 7 feet. 
The same trap is emplojmd to catch wihl hog, 
nearly the same to carry hogs to market. The 
underwood of the forest is cut along a given line, 
and then formed into a bush}^ fence with 
apertures at intervals, in whicli tlie nets are fast- 
ened with the open end (d‘ course inward. Souie- 
times, especially when hog is the game, these 
nets arc set somothing in the manner of a mole- 
trap, by bending down a thick branch of a tree 
to act as a spring, A party of men takes a wide 
-circuit, and didves the animals towai^cls the 
fence, when the latter rush into the guling aring. 
I have seen a largo pig swung up into the air 
by this contrivance. 

Gunong Giryang. is the elephant rock” of 
modern maps. It rises abruptly out of a low 
marshy plain; and is about 8 or 4 miles inland, 
It is a towering mass of apparently primary lime- 
stone, and tlm shells embedded in a ferruginous 
breccia found in its numerous cavOvS, proclaim it 
to have been an island as described by our 
author. Within my own experience, or the last 
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twenty years, tlie sea lias in some place on 
the coast oF Province Wolleslo}^, about 
40 miles further south, receded from 5 
to about 100 yards in some placCsS, while the 
land has lost as much in others. The word 
^^populous” as employed by our author conveys 
no deihiite idea of the ])opu]ati()n of K(‘dda at 
the period. Lookiu^^ at the iirst area actually, 
hy his account, occupied by tlie mere colony. 
I would he inclined not to rate it in Raja 
Podisat’s time in the bt ‘ginning of bis reign, 
beyond 1,000 souls at the utmoKst, mhisivc of 
the aboriginal inliahitunte, or Giroassi. There 
seems to he a little too mucli of adaptation in 
the number of children assigned to Raja Podi- 
sat, as it just meets the number d(*sired by his 
father Marong Mahawangsa. This supposition 
is based on that of the colonists having consist" 
ed of the passengers of one ship only, a,ud as 
the Girgassi cliiefs asserted that the populous, 
or overpopulous state of Kedda arose from the 
increase of their tribes, not ot foreigners, 

If the dehcri])tion we liere find of the atten- 
tion paid by the Kedda Rajahs to the education 
of tlieir children bo correct, it will forcibly 
contrast with the culpable aud apathotical in- 
difference exhibited b^" most of iht^ Mala,yan 
Rajas of tliu present da}^, for their sons receive 
little 01 no education befitting tlieir station, but 
only such as to render tlicin piratical abroad, 
and cruel and oppressive to their subjects at 
home. There is however one part, of education 
which is never neglected, a scrupulous attention 
to the rules of polii.cness, which in after life too 
frequently merges in to a morbid sensitiveness, 
alike afraid of giving offence by speech, and- 
ready to take offence at eveiy fancied slights 





It ifi a cloak too amongst the unprincipled 
portion of tlie Malays to treachery and revenge. 

There is now no predominant Malayan power. 
Were the shattered fragments of the original 
(lynastieB to be left to themselves, without the 
chocks ol' the Dutch on the one hand, and the 
Flritish on the other, a dreadful scene of 
anarchy would ensue. Wherever a now settle- 
incut is formed a fort and ditch and a palace 
are the thi’ee things first attenflod to. The 
Girgassi wore governed by a woman, and the 
chiertaiuess, Nang Suttaman, came it. appears 
from a so that it is to be supposed 

that Kedda wds not the seat of her authority, 
but where that was does not appear. The 
horses alluded to may have been got from either 
Achin or Pegu, the latter is the most probable 
supposition, the Sumatran ponies being too 
small for warlike evolutions. But this conti- 
nent southward of Ava has never been adapted 
to cavalry. The distance allowed our author 
from Kedda to Siam Lanchang is 200 days, and 
this would be more than sufficient for a journey 
to the present capital of Siam. The sea how- 
ever directly to the eastward of Kedda can be 
reached in 7 or 8 days. The direction could 
not have boon directly to the N. N. W. This 
must be a mistake as it would lead to the Bay 
of Bengal. It is stated that several districts 
would not submit to the Kingdom of Siam 
almost infeiTing that the country was not a 
new one as here attempted to be shewn. 

We now find our author mentioning Malays 
as forming a pari} of Kaja Podisat’s subjects. 
Thus there must have been a population con- 
sisting of three distinct races, the Girgassis, or 
dborigines^ the Colonists^ and the Malays. 
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'rhe subject of the origin of the Malayan race 
is still beset with difficulties. Wo are made 
aware by the writings of Sir S. KatHles and 
others as well as by native autlioritiea, that 
Meuengkabau is Sumatra was a very early and 
clhef seat of Malayan }xnm\ The iitymology 
by the Malays of Monangkabau, as (juoted by 
Sir S» Raffles {!,) of the name Malaya is 
rat])er fanciful A chief Teamed Sauria Gcding 
had proc(‘iMled on an exi)edition to Sumatra. 
Two of his ))coph‘ {doubtless with followers) 
Patisi Baton g and Kai Tam on gong lied to Men- 
angkabau and in time established a new govern- 
ment, *\s they had be(‘u wood cutters, tlia 
nation was callcfl Malaya from Mala^ to bring 
or fetch, and 6/^0 unod. But neither of these 
words are as far I can learn now used in sucli a 
sense by tlio Malays, nor are they to be found 
80 applied in Marsden’s Dictionary. 'I his last 
reason how^ever would not alone hold good, 
because there is a lai’ge number of Malayan 
words not included in it, and some m^iy have 
hccoino obsolete. But are wo to suppose that 
the Malayan race was indigenous to tlie Penin- 
sula ? Some wi’iters liave imagined tliat they 
came from the north, or from tlic vicinity of 
Tartaiy That various tribes have been succob- 
sivoly thrust southward from that (puirter by 
the pressure ]}tir]iaps of population, partly 
admits of proof. The Malayan features cer- 
tainly more resemble those of fcJie Indo-Chinose 
generally considered, than they do those of any 
other nation. But there is an impodiraent say 
some to this argument for similarity of origin, 
in the very marked distinction which exists 


(1) Memoirs p. 435. 
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between the structure of the Malayan lan^^uage 
as it now exists and the whole of the Indo- 
Chinese (lialects, The first is polysyllabic, the 
latter arc monosyllabic in most instances, and 
in the rest having the monosyllabic structure 
even while admitting some polysyllables. Mars- 
den noticed that one language once prevailed 
from Madagascar to the Archipelago. Does 
the language of the former now bear any affi- 
nity to the Malayu ? But thLs would tend 
rather to prove that the race travelled west. 
They reached the Cape of Good Hope too. Siv' 
S. Raffles remarked that the Javanese say that 
they navigated in former times to Madagascar. 
And it is stated in tlie Ceylonese Mahawanso 
that Ceylon was invaded by an army of Javako 
or Javanese. The Javanese visit to Madagas- 
car look place Mr. Crawfurd supposes or says 
before the Hindoos or Arabs reached Java — 
which wi>ukl have thus been at least 76 A D. 

There is a considerable diversity of colour 
amongst the Malays of the present day, owing 
to intermixture with foreign races, But on this 
point I suspect that the original type not only of 
the Malaj^s but of the Indo-Chinese in general 
once approximated much closer to the colour of 
the Chinese than it now does. I have invaxi- 
ably found that the more secluded any of these 
tribes lived the fairer were their complexions. 

I observed this particularly amongst the jungle 
Karians of Martaban province, and one of the 
wild or aboriginal tribes of the Malacca Penin- 
sula in the heart of Perak. I except of course 
the woolly haired races. The colour of these 
Perak Sainang, as they are called, whom I saw, 
was much faker than that of the Malaya around 
them, being nearly that of the southern Chinese 
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iov those of the north are as fair as many 
Europeans. The partiality of all of the Malayan 
tribes leans strongly towards fairness of skin, 
wliereas tlie AlVican wlio never pcrlui))s was 
fairer than he is now, deems blackness, perfec- 
tion. 

White and yellow mixed is the favourite 
expn‘Ssion wliich Malayan writers, aiuougst 
whom is our author, eujploy wlien describing 
female beauty* 

Tliere is a ciu’ious passage in Sajara Malajm 
' or Malayan Annals which miglit tend to induce 
a belief that there were tribes of tlie orUjinal 
Malay race on the Malacca coast wluui tlie 
colony of, in this cavse, foreign Malay.s, reached 
it. 

‘‘Sultan Mudhafer Shah, of Malacca, (jrdered 
“ the Bandahara Paduka Raja to drive the 
“ Siamese out of the country (they had invaded 
“ it) and lie directed Sri Vija Al di Raja with 
the rest of the hulubalangs and champhjms to 
“ accompany the BitKlahai’a, This Sri Vija Al 
“ di Raja was a native Malay and named origin- 
“ ally Tuan Humxa'’ [Huinza it may be observed 
is the famous sacred goose of India] “ and he 
derived his origin from the cows “vomit.” fl) 
This last remark lias also refcrcnco to Uind'it 
superstitious. The word in the original work, 
at least in my copy of it, is Asl, whicli means 
root, origin, source, which are still stronger ex- 
pressions than the one Leyden has here used, 
But the author may have only meant that 
ho was an unconverted Malay. 

It would seem that the Malays at first occu- 
pied the East Coast of the Peninsula along the 


(1) Mai. An. Leyden, C. XIIT. p. 130. 
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gulf of Siam from Sangora or Singliora inclu- 
sive to Point Eomauia or UjongTannahMalayu. 
But they were overrun by, and their countries 
were brought from time to time, under 
the Bway of the Siamese. When this rule 
to the south of Siam Proper began is not cer- 
tain, but if any credit be due to the Malayan 
annals, it must have been long before tlie settle- 
ment of the ancient Singapura. 



Chapter V. 


Raja Maroiig Maha Podisat gave orders very 
soon after this object of settling his son had 
been gained, that his four ministers should 
collect a body of armed men, horses and 
elephants, with every requisite for another 
expedition, So when all had been prepared, 
his second son departed with it, journeying to- 
wards the S. S. E. of Kedda, in search of a 
place to form a settlement and to build a fort 
and palace with the usual defences ; and being 
accompanied by ministers and other state 
officers, ryots and followers. The expedition 
passed through the deep foi’ests, and over hills, 
passing the time in all kinds of amusement and 
sports of the field, and when it reached a deep 
pond or pool the people stopped to fish. At 
length the colony reached a large river which 
descended to the sea. 

Again it came to a water course and lake, 
which surrounded a row of three or four Islands, 
The young prince was charmed with the aspect 
of these Islands. He therefore took a polished 
silver arrow, and adjusting it to his bow called 
Indrasaktiy thus addressed it : — speed and fly 
thou away towards these three or four Islands 
and there descend — and wherever you now 
reach the ground there I will form my settle- 
ment and build my fort/’ The silver arrow 
aped aloft with a sound like that made by the 
wings of the humming beetle and fell upon one 
of the Islands — therefore the prince called the 
Island Indrasakti. Here on that spot the Raja 



built a fort and surrounded it with a ditch, 
and then erected his palace. He had all the 
inhabitants and people too, who were dispersed 
and scattered about, collected. Thus having 
got into his palace with all his people about 
him, he found that the new country was 
established, he then called it Nigri Perak or 
the Perak or Silver county — after that silver- 
pointed arrrow. So the country continued set- 
tled and flourishing under the just and wise sway 
of the new Eaja. [8] 

When Marong Maha Podisat heard of this 
fortunate result of the expedition, he said to 
his four old mantris — My brothers I beg you 
to get ready the supernaturally gifted elephant 
named Lei a Johari, which our father Marong 
Mahawangsa used to ride. Let it be provided 
with a royal Sukhtikurjaan or howdah having 
a canopy and hangings because I desire to raise 
my daughter to the dignity of a Raja and to 
settle her in a government. Do you my four 
brothers accompany her to her destination ; 
and take cliarge of her and the expedition, and 
when the undertaking shall have been accom- 
plished, then do you four return here to me, 
leaving the elephant Kamala Jauhari to attend 
its mistress, because it will be able to give me 
always speedy accounts of her the princess iny 
daughter.” Accordingly all was quickly got 
ready, and the princess having been seated on 
her elephant Kamala Jauhari, the Raja put into 
her hand a charmed kris called Lela Masani 
which was originally willed as an heir loom, 
He likewise said to the elephant. “ If thy 
mistress shall become a Raja, do not thou dis- 
continue going backwards and forwards betwixt 
her settlement and Kedda, to keep me informed 
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of all that happens to her/’ Then Jauhari made 
ol^eisance, and sefc off duo East followed by al) 
the ministers and other state officers, who were 
appointed to escort her. They soon entered 
upon a wild, woody tract, covered with primeval 
forest, of great extent and unfrequented ; — then 
having quitted that broad level country the 
elephant led the expedition over hills and 
mountains. When the colony had approached 
near to the sea there, and had arrived at a 
large river which emptied itself into the soa, 
the elephant Jauhari halted, Fur the place was 
level Here was erected a palace and a fort 
defended by a ditch, and the chiefs and people 
having effected this, the Queen examined the 
buildings, and then seating herself on her 
throne received the homage of her subjects. 
Now all those who thus presented themselves 
before her highness, were quite astonished at 
her state, and the power conferred upon her by 
the possession of the enchanted kris and the 
elephant Lela Jauhari. 

Thus from month to month and from year to 
year, tJie population of the place increased. 
The four ministers finding all in such a fair 
train craved leave to return to Kedda and 
asked also her highness to favour them with 
the name of the new settlement. The female 
Kaja approved to their desire to return, and 
told them that they should acquaint her royal 
father that the country had been named Patani^ 
because or on account of the kris lela 
mussani {a) 

Thus the Kaja of Kedda Marong Maha Podi- 
sat happily accomplished his desire to settle his 
children in separate Governments, yet grief as- 
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(«) The aeqaiter here U quite obscure. 
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sailed his mind, when he reflected on the 
solitary condition of his remaining son for* he 
had no other child, than this youngest before 
mentioned, and moreover he was getting aged, 
and because (owing to so many drains upon it) 
the population of Kedcla had become scanty. 
In order therefore to dispel his melancholy he 
spent most of his time in hunting animals of 
the forest and netting birds, and allowed his 
son to carry on the Government with the aid of 
the ministei’s and principal state officers. [9] 
NOTES. 

[8] The Malayan Rajas are generally at- 
tached to field sports. The Krean is the only 
large riv^er betwixt Kedda and Perak. But I 
am not aware of any lake enclosing islands in 
that direction. It may possibly allude to the 
Binding islands close to the mouth of the Perak 
river, or to some tract near or at Brnas river. 
Perak is admitted by the Chronicle to have been 
at this period well peopled, and if the Malayan 
annals are to be trusted it was so at a very early 
period. In these it is stated that Manjong or 
Perak was a great country, and gave to Aclieh 
or Achin its first King who was named Polong, 
(1) but Acheh received from Champa a King of 
the same name, which creates a doubt here as 
to the identity of this last Polong. In the 
Achinese annals (Malayan) we find that Sultan 
Mansurshah the Raja of Perak was raised to the 
throne of Achin in A. M. 985 or A. D. 1607 
Marsden gives the date at 1567, but does not I 
believe quote any authority. Bruas on a river 
of that name seems to have been the capital. 
The people arevery illiterate and I could not, 

(1) Malayan Annals C. VIII. 2 Phraya Turin, is a 
high officer of the Siamese Army. 
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when there, get from either the Eaja or his sub- 
jects any account either oral or written of the 
ancient state of their country. In the Malayan 
annals however we find that the celebrated Raja 
Suran or Surin of Amdan Nagara or Bijanuggur 
in the Peninsula of India (2) when he invaded 
the Malayan Peninsula, arrived first at Gunga 
Nagara in Perak. If Kedda had then existed 
he, supposing that the prominent features of 
the narrative ai’e correct, would most likely 
have conquered it first. The Raja of Gunga 
Nagara had his fort on a hill, steep in front, 
but of easy access in the rear and situated on 
the Dinding river, now perhaps the Perak river, 
althoxigh the country is very level until we as- 
cend far up the river. The Raja was named 
Gungi Shah Juana. I m^y observe here that 
Malayan Rajas from the earliest times of their 
intercourse with the west have used and now 
use indiscriminately both Indian and Persian 
titles. The invader attacked this fort, and it 
seems that no fire-arms \,ere employed, bows, 
arrows, swords and spears only bemg mention- 
ed ‘ It is not stated by what route this Army 
of Suran came, but it must have been by sea. 
Manjong is another name gix''en to Perak, or 
part of it, in these annals, but neither it nor 
Gunga Nagara, literally the country of Ganges, 
are terms now in use. 

[9] Paiani . — This country comprises a con- 
siderable area. Its population it is believed 
has been greatly reduced during the last century, 
and does not now exceed a tithe of what it 
once was. It was anciently one of the moat 
populous prixicipalities on the Peninsula. The 
Malayan annals shew that Patani was conquered 




(2) A Siamese title. 



tjr Siam during the reign of Sultan Mahomed 
in about A. D, But it must have been so long 
before. Floris observes that is was formerly 
governed by Queens thus corroborating the 
Marong Mahawangsa, and that it was con- 
quered by Raja Apij the black or Fire King of 
Siam about A. D. 1603,” I suspect that this 
Black Prince must have been a foreigner, 
perhaps an Indian Api is a Malayan word 
meaning fire. But the Siamese had conquered 
it, and that perhaps for the first time as the 
same annals inform us, by Chao Sri Bang.sa, a 
son of the Emperor of Siam, about the latter part 
of the fourteenth centuiy. Its Raja, Suliman, 
was on this occasion expelled. His town and 
fort were called Kota Malegei, viz., fort and 
palace ” Hamilton says that Patani paid tribute 
to Siam in 1703 A. D. but was under Johor. 
IftheKedda annals be correct, the country was 
first settled under a Queen. At the period of 
the last named conquest, the ruler of Ligor was 
Maha Raja Deva Sura. But rebellions have 
been frequent since that time, one having hap- 
pened so late as 1830-31, although like the 
preceding ones is was quite unsuccessful. On 
this last occasion, as well as in the rebellion of 
1786, the Siamese employed a large body of 
Kedda troops, and this, too, while the outbreak 
against them by the Malays of that province 
had been but barely suppressed, thus evincing 
the great superiority which the Siamese possess 
over the Malays in fact, decision, method and 
combination. 

One of the Rajas of Johore according to 
Patanese tradition, for I have not yet obtained 
anjr connected written history of Patani, married 
the last Queen of Patani, Phra Chn, the nuptials 
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having been celebrated at the latter place witlt 
great pomp. Pre\dou8 to this event Patani had 
been divided into forty-three mukims or 
divisions including Oalantan and Tringanu^ and 
its two chief ports were Qualla Patani and 
Qualla Bukkah. Buttlie Johor Raja had obtain- 
ed the district of Tringanu for one of Ins favourite 
courtiers, thus reducing the number to 42. 
The capital was then called Kota Kiddei tl\e 
mart fort,^’ 

Soon after this alliance the Johor Raja fell in 
love witli Dang Frat, the beautiful daugliter of 
one of the Patani chiefs, who became his mis- 
tress, and in time acquired such an ascendancy 
over him, that he neglected Phra Ghu, who 
accordingly nursed in lier bosom the serpent of 
jealousy. To exhibit her influence she got 
the Raja to order to be naade for her a golden 
chaping, or fig leaf (anglice) of a cubit 
breadth, and weighing five catties, or 6f lbs. 
“ which surprised the goldsmith, and would 
have convulsed the courtiers with laughter 
when slie wore it at her waist, had they not 
suppressed it for fear of the Raja, for .she ap- 
poarecl like one outrageously eneeints^ The 
Raja built a fort and a palace for Dang Frat 
giving it the name of Kota Bharu, or “the new 
fort,” which event distressed the people and 
gave rise to several satirical poetical effusions 
in the country of Kedda. One clay his highness 
deigned to recollect hia neglected wife, and 
went to pay her a visit, but on his approach he 
was met by messengers sent by the indignant 
lady forbidding his advance, and directing him 
forthwith to evacuate the country. The Raja 
perceived that he had no means of resistance so 
he sailed for Johor. Phra Ohu after having 





bestowed her unmarried maids of honour in mar- 
riage on her chiefs continued to reign alone for 
ten years, until her death. When this happen- 
ed the chiefs constituted an oligarchy and the 
old fort was demolished in order to obliterate 
all remembrance of royalty, and to prevent any 
one being tempted to assume the supreme 
power. 

This oligarcl\y divided amongst them the 
forty-two districts and all the property of the 
late government, and the chief who had held 
the highest rank under Phra Ohu was allowed 
to retain the title of Dattu. These chiefs were 
all individuallj?' independent, but they con- 
federated for mutual defence. So the people 
only exchanged, a perhaps, matriarohal govern- 
ment mildly administered, for a knot of petty 
despots. In those days Patani had a population 
it is said of 150,000 males, from 16 to 60 years 
of age. It is still populous and sends its hun- 
dreds to the Haj every year. The Patani 
mountains, dividing it from Kedda atid Perak, 
have rather a grand appearance when seen 
from Penang. They are, where most elevated, 
I should suppose from four to five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. I passed there 
in 1836 when proceeding to inspect the Patani 
tin mines, which last yield pretty abundant 
supplies of that metal. Patani is fertile in rice; 
and cattle are supplied by it to Penang. These 
animals are compactly built, and have moderate- 
ly sized humps. 

The Patanese appear to be a mixed race. 
They seem to be more industrious than the 
Malays around them. Their religion is Islamism, 
and there are more hajis amongst them than 
are perhaps to be found amongst an equal num- 



“ber of Malays anywhere else. The intending 
hajis generally cross the hills, and embark for 
Arabia in some Arab vessel at Penang. The 
Patanesc are not wanting in courage. The 
products of their couiiti-y are gold, tin, grain, 
carclamums of inferior quality to those of 
Malabar, salt, buffalo and horned cattle, popper, 
saltpetre and wax. 

This province of lower Siam is now divided 
into six inukirns only of the first class, and one 
of the second dess. The English established a 
factory here in 1610, but abandoned it in 1623. 

A Buddhist priest of Siam gave me the 
following short recital which confirms the ac- 
count of a princess having gone from Kedda to 
Patani ; 

Six men fled from China and settled at 
Patani They must have been people of great 
consequence because the Emperor tried to 
** secure them but failed. After they had fled 
from Patani to Siam, Phra Chan Ko Lai. a 
son of the Emperor of Siam Chao Ohiwit (1) 
went to reside at Patani contrary to his father’s 
wishes. There was at this period a princess of 
Srai or Kedda who came to Patani or Tani, as 
it was also then called, and oftered to 
** marry this son of Chao Ohiwit if he would 
seize the capital of Siam. This ho re- 

fused it appears, doubtless because be 
had hot the means, and the lady forth- 
with expelled him Irom Patani, and took 
the Government in her own hands, b^t 
the Emperor of Siam afterwards regained that 
province and appointed district governor to 
rule it.” 

Owing to this custom of allowing women to 


(I'l A mere title, viz., Lord of Life.\ 



wield the reins of empire, and which seems to 
have been pretty widely extended, we might 
be induced to attribute a considerable degree of 
refinement to the people whom they ruled. But 
it is to be suspected that this refinement did 
not go deeply into society, and that the real 
power was generally exercised by ministers, if 
not usurped by them. Wherever Islamisin was 
introduced these females ceased to reign, and 
were excluded from succession. At this day 
Indo-Chinese females enjoy more personal 
liberty and enter more directly and keenly into 
the bustle of life than do those of India. So I 
have noted to be the case in Pegu, in Burmah, 
and amongst the Siamese. In Siam the lady of 
a governor of a province is not debar- 
red from acting officially for him during his 
temporary absence. Another Siamese, a priest, 
informed me that Plira Ohan Ko Lai, the son of 
Chao Chiwit, King of Siam (a) went to Tani, 
or Patani, to drive off some Chinese. It hap- 
pened that a Princess of Srai or Sai had arrived 
there from that country, who promised bo marry 
him provided he would seize on the throne of 
Siam. But finding him rather disposed to re- 
main master of Patani, shelhad him killed and 
reigned herself. The Emperor of Siam how- 
ever reduced the country afterwards, and hav- 
ing apportioned it amongst certain chiefs made 
them tributaries, [which mode of ruling is in 
practise at this day.] 

Alphonso de Soza reduced Patani town to 
ashes in A. D. 1527. The above two recitals 
however come to confirm the account of our 
Kedda historian, for the Marong Mahawangso 

(A) Chao Chiwit ** the Lord of Life,” it applied to every 
King of Siam. 



was not known to the Siamese, being in the 
Malayan language and preserved in the private 
repositories of the Eajas of Kedda * It was 
discovered by the Raja of Ligor when he last 
took that province into his own hands, and it 
is said he destroyed it when told that a king of 
Siam liad his origin there. 


Other copies must exist. We have one. — En. 


Chapter VL 


A LONG period had not elapsed when Raja 
Blarong Podisat fell ill and died — and was laid 
according to the usage towax'ds tlie remains of 
deceased princes of consequence and power. 
The young prince and all his court were plunged 
in grief, and the sad tidings were communicated 
by letters to the two brothers and the sister of 
the former. Then all the ministers and warriors 
of rank assembled to consult as to what should 
be the young Raja’s title. The prince deter- 
mined it should be Raja Sri Mahawangsa of 
Kedda. * 

This Raja became tired of living at the fort 
of Lankasuka because it was now far from the 
sea. Then he directed his four ministers to 
collect lime and shells in order to make a fort 
and ditch, further down, because that river 
( or the river ) was broad, full and deep, and 
had an impetuous current. The Sri Maha Raja 
Wangsa, did not fail to go in person to look 
out for a fit spot for a new station^ — and as a 
preliminary arrangement he constructed a tem- 
porary small palace at a spot named Srokam. 
At this time the Raja had born to him a son by 
the daughter of r Malayan Raja [no name.] 
Not long after this time a letter arrived from 
the Ra]a\s elder brother from Siam. It was 
accompanied by a great many splendid and 
costly gifts. It conveyed the intelligence that 

* It may be here remarked that the Rajag took, and I 
believe are now allowed to take, and Malayan title they 
choose — this conferring no degree of authority upon them 



the Eaja’s elder brother, the Raja of the 
country of Siam, had got a son, who was very 
handsome and tall of stature, and that he was 
561)671 years of age. Sri Mahawangsa was de- 
lighted to see all the gifts which arrived along 
with the letter, and he was only at a loss to 
send an adequate return. 

When the gifts and goods had been deposited 
in the palace, tlie Raja feasted the ambawsaadors; 
giving them abundance to eat and drink, and 
appointed a pleasant residence for them. 

One day when Sri Mahawangsa was holding 
his Court amidst his ministers and officers of 
state, he addressed the Tour ministers, request- 
ing them to assemble all the gold and silver- 
smiths, the iron-smiths and the carpenters of 
the place. These artificers presented themselves 
before the prince and received his orders. But 
it was very difficult to please his highness, so 
that it took several years before the present 
could be got ready. He even for a while de- 
layed the building of his fort. There was at 
length prepared a golden tree, having golden 
flowers, and also one of silver with silver flowers. 
There were besides, a double pointed and barbed 
[a] spear adorned with red gold and ferruled 
with silver, — a spear with a sharp slender point 
adorned with gold and silver, and a spear called 
the flowered spear ” embossed with gold and 
silver, and weapons and spears and shields 
complete for warriors. 

These were all approved of by his highness, 
and ordered to be sent for the amusement of 
his nephew, the son of the Raja of Siam, and 
in order that the name of the donor should be 
exalted for the future. The gifts were given in 


[a] A barbed spear. 



charge to a mantri, with a train of one hundred 
men iDesides the Siamese envoys, and honorary 
dresses were bestowed on the whole The Kaja 
further instructed the envoys to convey to his 
elder brother his request, that should he have 
other children, lie should not fail to apprize 
him of it, and that if he himself should happen 
to bo dead, the custom should be kept up as 
regards his descendants, as evidence of mutual 
fraternal affectioii. Then all the ministers and 
envoys who were about to set out, made 
respectful obeisance and promised faithfully to- 
repeat his highness’ words to his brother the 
Raja of Siam. So the party set out for the 
country of Siam and some time after reached it. 
It happened that the Kaja there was seated in a 
large assembly of his courtiers and state officers, 
and the young prince was also present to wit- 
ness the opening of the presents transmitted 
from Kedda. The Raja was very mucli pleased 
with all of these, and at the playthings which 
his brother had sent for his nephew the young 
prince. Then turning to the envoys who had 
brought these, and the gold and silver flowers, 
he inquired respecting the welfare of his brother, 
and Kedda, and if the population of his country 
was large or otherwise. The envoys replied in 
the manner directed by their master. The 
Raja of Siam was exceedingly pleased with 
their replies, and laughed and smiled at the 
news. He then directed honorary dresses to- 
be given to the envoys and mantris, and direct- 
ed also that they should be hospitably entertained. 
The objects of the mission having thus been 
accomplished, the Raja of Siam sent for the 
Kedda ( envoys ) ministers and told them to 
.say to their master — If I should have a son,. 
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or if my brother should have one, let the 
present custom of sending gifts be observed. 
Let oxir brother make in such an events similar 
gold and silver flowers with those now trans- 
mitted, and fo]'ward them to us, because our 
son has been quite overjoyed at beholding such, 
and they will be capital playthings for him 
Since my son saw those beautiful objects, and 
cast his eyes on the arms and appurtonanceH, 
he has felt no desire to x^eturn to or enter the 
palace/’ Your highness’ instructions shall be 
fully and respectfully complied with, replied 
the Keclda envoys, but your servants wish to 
represent tlxat it is possible, for who can speak 
to the cojitrary, that Keclda and its Kaja may 
at some future period be involved in difflculties. 
In such an event where can confidence be 
reposed ? — and from whence can succour be 
looked for, but in, end from your highness?” 
To this the Raja of the country of Siam replied 
— “ If any such event should happen to my 
brother or the country of Kedda, I will con- 
sider it as happening to myself. Daj^ and 
night 1 will reflect on this ; that whatever is 
injurious to Kedda is also so to Siam, and that 
as their interests are identical, mutual amity will 
exist for the future betwixt the two countries,” 
So the envoys returned to Kedda. 

The Raja of Kedda, Sri Mahawangsa, was 
very much gratified by the report of his envoys 
on their return, and with the flattering speeches 
and letter of his brother, and he was greatly 
pleased with the gifts, goods and articles of 
dress brought for him. 

In this manner the Raja of Kedda continued 
to govern his country — and he busied himself 
about the building of his fort and palace, 
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collecting lime and shells for the masonry work. 
He also sent gifts to his brother of Perak, and 
to his sister in Patani, and acquainted them 
that their elder brother the Eaja of Siam had 
also got a son, for whom a suitable alliance by 
marriage was desirable, as ho was old enough 
to become settled in life. [10] 

Tliere was in the palace of Sri Mahawongsa a 
girl who, as before mentioned, was a grand 
child of the Girgassi Nang Meri, the panghulu 
or cliief, and Raja over the tribe and forces of 
the Girgassi. This girl, it will be remembered, 
was exceedingly graceful and beautiful, and had 
a light yellow complexion, and that on account 
of these gifts of person she had been detained 
in Kedda when Nang Meri escorted the Raja of 
Siam to liis destination. Now it so happened, 
although unexpectedly, that the young prince, 
the son of the Raja, became enamoured of this 
girl, and wished to marry her. The Raja tried 
all he could to prevent the match, saying to his 
son that the girl belonged to a totally distinct 
tribe, and that no one could tell what might be 
the result, for observed his highness, ^Hhe 
children of such a marriage may inherit the 
propensities, and sensual desires of the Girgassi 
race, and thus eat flesh without cooking iU^ 
But the prince was deaf to all remonstrances, 
and married the girl against his father’s will 
This disobedience of the prince so preyed upon 
the mind of the Raja, Sri Mahawangsa, that he 
sickened and departed, [ i. e. died ] or vanished, 
and was laid by his son, and ministers, and 
officers of state, with the solemnities befitting 
the obsequies of great Rajas. So the prince 
assumed thfi reins of Government, and ruled 


Kedda, following in the steps of his deceased 
royal father. 

About this time some one came unexpectedly 
[ to the Eaja ] and gave information that there 
was downwards or seawards a small stream 
called Sungei Mas, which communicated with 
theaea; where the land and situation were 
both excellent. His highness went to examine 
the spot and approved of it, for the site of a 
fort and residence, and he and his chiefs passed 
up and down with this inlmvtion. Now it hap- 
pened at this period that his highness had a son 
by his princess, the grandchild of the Girgassi, 
The child was of an uncommon size to the 
beholders. His highness was delighted, and 
after appointing the necessary attendants from 
amongst the families of his chiefs, he named 
his son Raja Maha Frit Durya; and after- 
wards brought him up agreeably to the usages 
of great Rajas towards their children. This 
young prince from month to month, and from 
year to year, increased in statui’o. Now the 
Raja was still bent on erecting the fort and 
palace at Sungei Mas. [11] 

NOTES, 

[10] We are here informed by our annalist 
that Raja Marong Podisat was laid or buried, 
Although, as I shall have occasion hereafter to 
show, the people of Kedda were at this period 
worshippers both of Buddha and of Siva, it 
must still appear that cremation was not prac- 
tised. The word simpan or to lay, is the word 
used by Malays when describing the burial of 
men of high rank. Within what were once the 
precincts of the Hindu temples, I have indeed 
found indubitable marks of the practice of 


burning the dead, but I apprehend that these 
were the ashes of priests and persons who had 
come from India to settle, or zealous native 
followers of the priests. I was fortunate enough 
to find during one of my excursions near 
Gunong Jerrai, several ruins of ancient tombs 
where bodies were interred, and from the size 
and materials of these tombs, of which the 
ruins were sufficient to enable me to form a 
judgment, I conclude they may be the mauso-> 
leums of some of the Eajas named by our an- 
nalist, especially as the sites correspond very 
closel}^ with those he describes, and were erect- 
ed in the vicinity of temples now in ruin. 
These tombs had been built so close to Sivaic 
temples that they must have been erected before 
the introduction of Islamism. The Malays who 
were along with me expressed 1heir opinion, 
foumled on certain anatomical appearances 
which I cannot at present describe, that the 
occupants of these tombs were not of the 
Malayan race, but were most likely k lings. 

The Rajas of Kedda seem to have been given 
to locomotion. Almost every reign was follow- 
ed by a change in the seat of government, This 
will help to account for the want of solidity in 
their forts. These, if we may judge from the 
existing ruins, were generally of mud^ — and 
where bricks and stones were used, these were 
built up without any other cement than a 
tenacious clay. The means of the first Rajas, 
the earlier ones at least, were doubtless rather 
scanty ; and all their superfluous money appears 
to have been lavished on religious edifices — 
which last, in so far as I have been able to trace 
them, were of a simple form, and of moderate 
size, with hardly any sculpture to render them 
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imposing. We have preparations for burning 
shells for lime frequently noticed — but I have 
not found any lime in any of the ruins which I 
have excavated, comprising all that were of any 
note. Coral shells are the chief materials from 
which lime is now made in Ki^Ida and Penang 
for architectural purposes, althougli liinostono 
abounds at no great distance — mounds of sliolls 
were found by mo near these sites — but pro- 
bably it was found too ex])cnsivo to use brick 
and mortar. The Eajas, it should seem, oifected 
their purposes in those times, as they now do, 
by forced labour. No subject dared tJion nor 
can he now venture to raise a stone edifice in 
Kedda. Thus the ruins of the largest town 
would consist entmely of those of religious 
buildings — and perhaps a very few public ones. 

The first move is noticed as having been 
made down the river ( near the Muda ) from 
Lankasuka — cleaving us to infer that the latter 
and original site could not have been far frozn 
that river. Lankasuka was at some distance 
from the sea meaning by the course of the 
river — because in a direct lino it must have been 
close to the sea — unless a previous removal of 
the capital under the former name had taken 
place. But such is not stated to have been 
the case. 

The river is described also as being very tor- 
tuous, and as having high banks, features ap- 
pertaining to it at the present day. Owing to 
the last peculiarity the country is subject to in- 
undations, the slope being from the banka. 

Traces of the wall of the fort of Srokam still 
exist, shewing that it was partly erected with 
the laterite found close at band, and lining the 
north bank of the river. 
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The mention of drinh in the feasts shews 
that fermented liquor or ardent spirits formed a 
part of them. In respect to artificers, enough 
has been found by me to evince a fair degree of 
proficiency in the working up of iron. The 
articles composed of other metals, chiefly bronze, 
appear to me to have been manufactured in 
India — and perhaps some of them by Siamese, 
The annalist tries to substitute the words 
playthings ” instead of tributary gifts ; in 
order to get rid of an unpleasant conviction ; 
for gold and silver flowers are at the present 
day the accustomed marks of vassalage and sub- 
jection, which the court of Siam exacts from its 
distant provinces. The value of these is very- 
indefinite. It may range from three thousand 
to ten thousand dollars. 

There were no reciprocal gifts between the 
Raja of Kodda and his son and daughter, res- 
pectively of Perak and Patani — because, as we 
may infer, he had no necessity for appeasing 
them. 

There is no mention either, of the decease of 
the three heads of the colonies thus sent forth. 

[II] Young Malayan princes emancipate 
themselves at an early age from parental 
authority, paying however at the same time a 
due respect to their parents. They are general- 
ly reckless spendthrifts. Indeed in these days 
of the decline of the Malayan power, it is a rare 
thing to find a rich Malay under the rank of a 
Raja, while the richest of the Rajas, would be 
reckoned very poor were he an Indian one. 

In the text it will be seen that our author 
has fallen into another slight inconsistency, for 
if the Raja really held the belief that the 
Girgassi were evil spirits, how could he have 



taken the girl into his family. He is very 
prolix and tautological in his accounts of royal 
births. I have omitted all such repetitions. 

Sungei Mas was explored by mo. It is a 
small stream falling into the old channel of the 
Muda river. The appearance of bricks scatter- 
ed about, tends to corroborate our author’s 
account of it. I excavated the ruins of a brick 
building without finding any thing to indicate 
its original use. The Raja however did not 
finish his intended buildings at Sungei Mas as 
will appear afterwards. 



Chapter VII. 


His highness set about building the fort and 
palace at Sungei Mas. But while so engaged 
ho was suddenly seized with an illness which 
soon proved fatal He was succeeded by his 
son Wong Malta Frit Dwya — and the govern- 
ment was carried on by him and his ministers, 
and other officers agreeably to royal usages. 
The new Raja did not approve of the spot which 
had been selected at Sungei Mas, for a fort. 

His highness was wicked and mischievous, 
and gave himself up almost entirely to jungle 
sports ; and passing up and down the river in 
search of some favorable spot for the formation 
of a fort and palace, and a new town or settle- 
ment for his people. It was nob long before he 
pitched upon a spot below the river district, 
and so near to the sea that the noise of the 
waves beating on the shore could be distinctly 
heard there. But the qualla or embouchure 
[ of some stream our author seems to mean ] 
which was in the sea there, was at some dis- 
tance from the spot selected, although fish could 
be conveyed up to the latter in a fresh state. 
Here at length the new settlement or seat of 
government was established with a fort and 
palace and town. 

It was agreed upon in consultation between 
tin- Raja and his four ministers, and other 
chiefs, that a deputation should be sent to 
Aclieh, in order to obtain hewn stones, carved 
witli flowered patterns, to be used in the con- 
struction of the fort, for Acheh was a celebrated 


place for its numerous stone cutters and gravers. 
Envoys were accordingly selected by the four 
ministers and embarked on board a praliu, in 
which was an assortment of nierchandii^e, and 
also some presents. These chiefs prepared the 
letter for the Raja of Acheh by order of Maha 
Prit Durya. In this the pi'ince of that country 
was requested to accept of the gifts and com- 
plinaentavy presents, and to send back a supply 
of rare and well carved stones of the kind re- 
quired ; adding that the price was no considoi’- 
ation in tlie present instance. 

Now tliis Baja Prit Durya was every ambitious 
to have his fort adorned with rare stones and 
hrilliant mirrors. But his tyranny became 
daily more grievous He heeded no one but 
imprisoned and put in chains whoever fell under 
his displeasure. 

The Baja called his fort Kota Aur [ i. e. the 
fort of the variegated bamboo ] because the 
vicinity aflbrded forests of that tree. 

The Raja then mounted his elephant one daj^ 
and accompanied by all his court set out on a 
tour of inspection of the coast along the main 
land. Pie wished to see the islands lying off 
the shore, and the large extent of land which 
had already been left by the recession of the 
sea. Ilis followers found many wild fruits 
which they ate. 

Pulo Srai had by this time become part of 
the main land and was called Gunong Jerrei. 
Pulo Jumbul also bad become attached to the 
main shore, and was then some way inland, 
and it got the name of Bukii Jumhul. There 
was also Pulo Giryang nearly in the middle, 
and also Pulo Tunjong, both of which had been 
annexed to the main land, also by the receding 



of the 8 ea, and lay some distance inland. Hia 
highness proceeded round Gunong Jerrei 
straight to the main land. 

In th e meanwhile the el ephan t Kamala 
tTauhari arrived from Patani, bringing with her 
a young one of great size^ and amidst the large 
concourse of people wlio surrounded fche Baja 
slm was recognized by one of the old ministers. 

My liege, said he, addressing hi.s highness the 
Baja/^ here is tlie supornaiurally gifted elephant, 
of old called Kamala Jauhari, come from Patani/^ 
His higlmess waved his hand, and alighted from 
his elephant. When Kamala Jauhari and her 
young elephant saw this action of the Baja, 
then they raised their trunks above their heads 
and came running into the presence of the Raja, 
and made obeisance just as if they had been 
men. His highness patted them on their heads 
and trunks, saying, ‘^Oh Kamala Jauhari ! when 
did you arrive from the Patani country,” The 
sensible animal on heai-ing tliis question took 
up a leaf of a tree and breaking it into two 
pieces gave them to the Raja, implying thereb,y 
that she hud arrived just half a day back from 
that moment. Now in those days no animal 
could be found possessed of the gift of speech^ 
80 the elephant adopted signs. [The Mahome- 
tans believe that animals once on a time could 
speak.] So his highness named the younger 
elephant Pulang Hari, upon which it nodded its 
head in assent. 

The Raja then hid Kamala Jauliari convey 
him into the forest in quest of fruits, So on 
they went followed by the whole cavalcade, 
shouting, and hunting all kinds of game. What 
luunbers of animals wore hunted by the Raja 
and caught by the aid of the two Patani elo- 
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phants, and what quantities of the flesh were 
di-ied, iDesides what were consumed on the spot, 
when the party halted for the night. The ponds 
and pools afforded plenty of fish too, for sport, 
and for curing. The whole multitude was 
loaded with game ; and the elephants, what 
quantities of dried meat and fruit did tliey not 
carry away ? After ten days had been spent in 
tliis manner, the Raja returned to his hall and 
palace, on the elephant Jauhari. The game 
and fruits and dried fish on the elephants wore 
then deposited in the palace His highness 
next directed the female attendants to bring 
out plenty of dishes of rice and fried fruits, 
and preserves, for the two elephants. After 
this they went away straight to Gunong Jerrai, 
and they caused the Raja and his four ministers 
to dream that they, the two elephants, would 
be found either at that mountain or at Patani, 
and that should the Raja or his ministers re- 
quire them they must burn incense and fragrant 
gums, and oflTer sinto and lime juice, and in- 
voke the names of the two elephants. [12]. 

NOTES. 

[12] The following observations may serve 
to illustrate the foregoing paragraphs; — 

The expedition to Achin appears to have 
been the first one undertaken from Kedda. 
I have found in various directions sculptured 
stones of the kind now worked in Achin But 
the quantity imported in one or two small 
prahus must have been very insignificant, and 
I suppose therefore that these stones were only 
intended to embellish porticos, or to be used as 
capitals or bases to pillars of ordinary architec- 
ture. The stone is called by our author ^^hill 
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rock. ” The slabs I have found consist of 
granite, sand stone and clay and chlorite slate. 

The outlinesS of Raja Bersiyong’s fort are still 
to be traced on the north bank of the Muda 
river, and 1 many years ago excavated several- 
mounds scattered near the opposite bank, in 
the British territory, and found them to be the 
ruins of temples dedicated to the Buddhist and 
Hindoo worship combined, although I suspect 
Siva was held the most honoured shrine, I 
have followed the track of the Raja in his ex- 
cursion i’ound Gunong Jerrei, and the appear- 
ance of the country verifies the description 
given. The forests here abound in flowering 
trees, many of which bear edible fruits, and 
game is plentiful But vension is the flesh 
generally most prized by the Malaya as game. 

It is dried in the sun as here described, and 
sold in the bazaars. Dried buffalo flesh and 
salted ducks’ eggs form still a part of the ex- 
ports from Kedda. I have appended a sketch 
to shew what I apprehend to have been the 
extent of country occupied by the Hindu 
Rajas. 

The account of Kota Aur is quite correct. 
By the sinuosities of the Muda iflver, then 
called ^^the river,” the distance of the sea must 
have been a pull of perhaps three hours, while 
in a direct line the sea could and now can be 
reached in less than an hour. 



Ohaptisr VIII. 


It must not bo forgottftn that all this wliile 
the inhabitants of Kedda were seized, pnt in 
chains, or imprisoned at the caprice of the 
Eaja. The four rninistors wore exceedingly 
vexed at these manifestations of tlie Raja’s 
disposition, for ho had become veiy violent in 
his temper, and disdained to follow the wise 
councils, and system of ruling, of his ancovstors. 

Now his highness had married a lady, the 
daughter of a Malayan Eaja [still no name.] 
She was handsome, and moreover much liked, 
so that all those who had complaints to make 
preferred them to her. 'Iho mantris were also 
much attached to her; and sent their wives and 
children to visit her, to try and persuade her 
husband the Raja to have more forbearance 
towards his subjects. 

At this time the prahu returned from Acheli 
bringing various kinds of cut, and carved 
stones, for the building of the fort. These 
stones were of mountain rock. So the men 
worked on. 

One day while his highness v^as holding ])is 
Court, he requested an old minister to approach 
his person, when he thus addressed him,’’ T 
pray you, my lord, to inspect my teeth for I 
feel an irritation in the places of tlie two side 
teeth [a] like the symptoms of tooth cutting.” 
The old inantri (laconically) replied. “Tusks, 
your highness.” “How can that be, said the 


[«] “Gigi matiis/’— 1 interpret) this ‘‘canine teeth. 



latter laughing ; if these are to be tusks, why 
did they not appear along with my other teeth 
when I was young.” **But, said another 
ininisterj if your highness will permit me, pray 
what food does your highness most approve 
of ?” Ainang Maha Prit Durya laughed and 
rejoined. to my meals I eat a stew or 

curry of leechek/’ that is a dish of the stalks 
of greens stowed and curried down with their 
leavevS. ‘‘Your highness, observed the minisetr, 
would find advantage in leaving off eating this 
dish of greens ; as they are apt, if used fre- 
quently, to produce worms in the teeth.’ 
“This may all be very well my lord, but I have 
been used to this kind of dish from my youth 
upward, and cannot now give it up.” 

Then all held their tongues, but each one of 
the assembly was now aware that the tusks of 
the Raja had appeared. So they called him the 
Raja Bersiyong or Bi-siyong, or the hoshed 
Raja. Raja Bersiyong continued daily to 
attend the workmen at his fort until the sun 
was high, when he took the hath and then 
went to his breakfast. It happened one day 
that his highness’s cook was preparing the 
accustomed dish of curried greens for 
his brealefast. In this process she acci- 
dentally cut her finger, but in tying the 
slight wound quickly up, she did not perceive 
any blood So she put all the condiments into 
the pot with the greens, and set the latter on 
fire. While stirring the curry it happened that 
a single drop of blood fell unintentionally from 
her finger into the pot. Even had she desired 
to cook another dish, she had no time for it, 
because the Raja was ready to eat his breakfast. 
So she hurriedly put the dish of greens into the 



bicbana or tray and sent it up to Raja Bisiyong, 
who partook of the rice and the curried ox- 
stewed greens ; and mixed his rice with the li- 
quid portion of the curry. His highness relished 
this disli exceedingly, as it was sweeter and more 
savoury than any that had previously been pre- 
pared for him. So after he had finished the 
whole, washed his hands, and eaten betel, he 
drew his sword and exclaimed, whore is the 
cook who dressed the cuny When Llie cook 
came before him, lie enjoined her to faitlifully 
tell him with what condiments she had season- 
ed the curry he had just eaten, so as to make it 
so superior to all her previous culinary porforni- 
ances, for added his highness, if you do not 
fully acquaint mo, j^ou die instantly by the edge 
of this sword The cook who was a woman, 
reflected in her mind, that death would bo cer- 
tain whether she told the truth or not, and that 
it would be best to speak the truth at once ; 
which she accordingly did, throwing herself on 
the Raja’g mercy. His highness thereupon 
sheathed his sabre, and said to the cook — 
Well if this be the case, it is all xnghi.’’ lie 
then rose and proceeded to the audience hall, 
and called aloud, where is the captain (paiig- 
hulu) of the life-guards? When tlie captain 
arrived, his highness said to him — “ Is the per- 
son under my sentence for impalement for this 
day still unexecuted.” The other replied in the 
affirmative. Then said the Raja, take this 
cup, and after filling it with his blood, bring it 
back quickly to me.” The guardsman did as 
commanded, the man was executed by him, and 
the cup of blood was delivered to his highness, 
Ho sooner had he got the cup into his hand 
then he went to the kitchen, and ordered the 


cook to dress a dish of curried greens or spinach 
without delay. When the whole had been 
about halt prepared on the fire, the Raja came 
close up himself, and asked the cook what 
quantity of blood she had dropped from her 
finger into the former dish. She replied about 
a drop. So he increased the quantity to three 
drops which he put into the pot, and then re- 
turned to his dining room. He enjoyed this 
second 'dish far more than the preceding one. 
Accordingly on the morrow he had another 
person executed, and got a curry made of Ids 
heart andblood^ and he directed the blood to 
be poured out and a sauce to be made of it. 

The Raja found all this a great improvement 
to the relish of his meals, and so it became his 
daily custom to have such dishes served up to 
him* All other food he loathed, and he went 
on until he had fairly cleared his jail, and ab- 
sorbed all the oxit of jail prisoners who were in 
chains or in the stocks. It mattered not to 
Raja Bersiyong, whether the delinquencies of 
these men were trifling or of magnitude, all of 
them were sacrificed to his horrid gluttony. 
But he had no intention to stop here, after he 
had thus exhausted his stock of criminals, he 
had* some person seized daily to supply his 
meals. It soon however become known to all, 
that the Eaj a had become an eater of human 
hearts and blood, and the prime ministers be- 
came sadly affected when crowds of people came 
to complain to them. Here one had lost a father, 
there a sister or a wife or other near relative, 
whose fleshy hearts and blood, Raja Bersiyong 
had devoured. [13] 

There was a man named Gumpar of Sri 
Gunong Ledang hill, a consummate villain. He 


was versed in all kinds of knowledge, good and 
bad ; and his body was impervious to steel. 
Now this follow being confident of his own 
skill porinitted himself to be seiiaed by the Eaja's 
people. 

On account of his thus putting himself in the 
way of being seii^ed, people thought that ho lind 
slain a man ; he was for the supposed olfbnce 
carried before the Baja, who no sooner l)ol)oJd 
him than ho rushed down within his drawn 
sword in his luind, andoi-derod him to bo killed. 
Gurnpar exclaimed — This Baja does not juatly 
examine into cases, but sits quietly down and 
orders people to be slain. 

The Baja being enraged at this speech, ap- 
proached Qumpar. sword in hand, cut him down. 
Is Baja Birsiyong mad, that he wishes to 
inflict punishment before ho has examined the 
charge against me ?” said Gurnpar, 

When the Baja heard these expressioUsS, made 
as if with the intent to provoke him to eat 
men’s hearts and blood, his sword descended 
swiftly on the body af Qumpar cutting away all 
the fastenings which held him, but without in- 
flicting any wound on his person. Gurnpar 
laughed and said, ^^your highness will have a 
full feast to-day on my heart and blood, will 
you .P” Quickly then did Bersiyong cut again 
at Gurnpar, but he missed him. Then he cut 
and slashed away, but Gurnpar smiled and re- 
mained unhurt and immoveable. The Baja 
called out then to all his people to slay the 
man. So they came and stabbed and cut at 
Gurnpar with all kinds of weapons, but made no 
impression upon his person. ^‘See,” said Gurnpar 
laughing, ^‘this mad Baja trying to get my heart 
and blood, but caniiot succeed T perhaps he may 



get the heart an<*l blood of some beast insiteach'* 
The Raja not listening to this language, again 
tried to kill Giimpar with a spear, and all Ma 
people assisted in tbrnsting and catting at him; 
there was a great hubbub, and people outside 
of the fort were astonished to learn that there 
was a aujoking within it» Gumpar was 
hard pressed, bub Im now tamed Ms body a 
little and asKuaiod the ishape of a boar of im- 
mense size and having prodigious tiisbes, and 
rusimd witli spued between the legs of Baia 
Bersiyoxig, wdio was thus rolled ovm', and 
whose spear was broken, and its head snapped 
off in two. But that huge boar w^as not 
wounded The boar again ran straight at the 
Baja, who however did not receive any wmund, 
his clothes only being torn and scattered. S© 
Bei’siyong snatched his swwd once more to try 
his strength, for he caved not for his own 
person, and hundreds came to his assistance, 
'rhe boar ifeehng himself rather getting the 
worst of it, suclclenly stirred and sliook his 
head and body, and became a fearful tidclong 
silla or hooded snake, the girth of which was 
that of a vCocoanut tree, whose tongue was 
lolling out, and whose eyes were large as 
<^ymbals. 

The people amazed, distperaed, nnly ^afew 
daring pea’sws ramained and beat the snake. 
Men again assembled an greater numbers witib 
loud shouts and noise to destroy the snake. 
The latter pursued the Raja who sought for 
shelter behind a tree. And now arrived the 
four ministers with the government officers arid 
numbers of attendants ; w^ho drawing their 
swords entered the fort to arrest the tumult. 
The snake did not like this accession to his 
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opponents, so he converted himself into a very 
tierce royal tiger of great size and length, and 
then roared tremonduousi}' like thnndcT, or tlie 
noise of the day of judgment, nothing in reality 
could be louder, wliile it was also mixed with 
the cities of men. So the crowd disporscMl. 

The four mantris hereupon presonteil their 
blunderbusses [?;] at the liody of tlie tiger, 
whicli nlthougli it was not wounded, felt very 
much and all the balls glanced oiriiia 

person, Tliis attack made the tiger seek safety 
in fliglii. Having sprung towards tlie fort-gate 
and got safely out, he escaped to the forest 
without being seriously?' injured, [14]. 

The four chiefs having thus by one discliargc 
each, driven off the tiger, proceeded towaxxls 
the hall of audience, to see if there was any 
one else fighting, and on tlieir way they found 
the Raja concealed and destitute of clothes be- 
hind the tree. Tlioy gave him part of their 
dresses and escorted him into the audience hall. 
Here they Inul all the broken arms collected, 
and hero they learned the cause of the uproar, 
aii<] the real conduct of the Ra;ja,and his hojTiil 
propensitj^ to eat the hearts and blood of his 
subjeets, wliether they were criminals or in** 
nocent persons, and that ho had quite abandon- 
ed himself to this antln^opopliagism. 

The four ministers having consulted amongst 
themselves, proceeded om^nigldmio the Raja’s 
presence, who just come out to hold his court. 
These ministers thus spoke — “May it please 
your highness to cease from slaying your sub- 
jects in this manner. We have constant and 

Ih] Of course this is an embeUishment of the hist- 
orian as the blunderbuss was not known to the Malays 
until the advent of the Portuguese. 



loncl complaints from mothers and fathers, 
brothers and sisters, of your cruel behaviour.’^ 
“ My lords, I desire that you will not again ad^ 
dress me on this subject. I am resolved to 
continue executions as hitherto,” If this be 
your majesty’s sentiments, then it is plain that 
some time hereafter our own families and des- 
cendants will be sacrificed. When your high- 
ness shall have driven all the strangers out of 
Kedda, and tlie ryots shall have sought safety 
in other countries, where then, may we ask 
your highness, will you find people to attend 
you and obey your behests F Where, we ask, 
after you shall have eaten the flesh, hearts and 
blood of the remnant that may liave not es- 
caped ? ” If replied the Eaja, it slmuhl thus 
come to pass and that I shall be left alone, 
what can I say then, but that I must patiently 
continue alone. If I cannot fin<l people to kill, 
then I nill leave oft the custom you complain 
against ” If your highness determines thus 
to persist in opposing us four, we have no 
course o|ien, but to oppose and resist your 
liighness, for no such praGtice as that of eating 
the flesh, hearts and blood of men, was ever 
heard of from the days ofyowr forefathers up 
to your highnesses reigny 

Well, my lords, if it is your intention to 
attack and try to kill me, then we shall resist 
you to the utmost of our power.” The hmr 
chiefs hereupon descended from the audience 
hall ; and while so doing said to his highness — 
We advise your highness to strengthen the 
defences of ihe fort and ditch, for we will cer- 
tainly attack you, and this be assured will we 
do without fail.” Eaja Bersiyong now entered 
bis palace and acquainted his wife and con- 


cubiftes, .and all fcbe ininates and persons 
j)reseiit, witli the intended attack ot the ininis- 
ters and tlie alleged cause foe it. He also 
directed all his officers who were in the Fort to 
have the guns ready on the ramparts, and to 
bring forth aaid place in readinesh all llio other 
arms ; and he ospecii^dly directed tihat the four 
ijjugles of the fort should be well mannefl. Now 
there were in Dio fort <only about itlve hundred 
of the Raja's slaves, servants, and idcpendanta, 
all I'eady aruuM:!^ upon whom lie could repose 
confidence. So he ntaod prepared to uujet the 
attack. 

When the four mantris had reached their 
houses, they ordered that, on the mornAv all 
the able bodied ryots sliould be assembled From 
both the upper, and lower distrlcLs on tlui river. 
The Gundang Raya, a great drum, was also 
beaten, such being the signal for the people to 
collect with arms in then’ hands. Tlae^ order 
was promptly obeyed, becaune Die people in- 
dividually hate{l the Raja for his tyranny and 
cannibal propensity. 

The wife of Raja JBereiyong beheld with great 
anxiety the evils likely to be inflicterl on the 
inmates .of tho palace, and the people m the 
fort, on account of the wicked propensity of 
her h-uahand, and that all were likely to be 
killed for the fault of -one. She theirefore select- 
ed four dayangs or maids of ihonom’, and dOrS- 
patcRed them with a messsjge to the four minis- 
ters, requesting that they would not destroy 
the font and palace or set ifire to it, as in such 
an evejnt, all inside would he killech This mis- 
.sion the messengers accomplished without the 
Bai)a being aware ?of ot your mistress the 
Raja nr qneeu, said the ministers, 



laughing, wishes to save bhe fort and people 
she will join us, for we have no fault to find 
with any one within the walls, excepting Eaja* 
Bersiyong, who we intend to kill.^’ ^^Youn 
lordship’s advice will be duly reported/’ replied 
the messengers — Bui, urged the mantris, you 
must tell the queen that if she denies to join 
our party, slie must direct that all the giTUs of 
the fort shall be loaded with powder only, els^ 
there will be slaughter on both sides, and jnuch 
mischief be experienced hercaftord’ 

The queen entered into the mantris’ project 
with alacrity and good will. She sent for the 
panghulu of the fort and the captain of the 
guarfls to attend her secretly. When her high- 
ness met them she said — “ Oh panghulus, you 
are old men, and enjoy the conhdenee of Eaja 
Bersiyong, you know his present inclinations, 
and care aware of his achs. Tlie mantris have 
ao(|uainted me with their wishes,” which she 
here repeated. The two panghulus replied — ’ 
‘‘Your servants are ready to do what they can, 
and* to consult with all the people in the fort 
and palace ” The c(ueen informed the two chiefs 
of the eonnnunieation she had with the four 
mantris, and what they had advised. The two 
panghulus took leave promising to attend to 
the queen’s wishes, and meanwhile busied 
themselves in (apparently) obeying the orders- 
of Eaja Bersiyong, 

The very numerous forces of the mantris 
having been all collected and found well armed, 
they arranged them into four bodies, for each 
of the four angles of the fort, The war drum^ 
was then beaten in order to raise the valour of 
those w^ho might be afraid. Then the four 
columns marched at once, and simultaneously 



assaulted witli terrific shouts, the four angles of 
the fort* Raja Bersiyong too was not idle, he 
budded on his arms, and about his waist he 
rolled a cashniir sl\awl which was forty yards 
long. Around his head he wreathed a twisted 
fillet of cloth, and ho put on his person a gold 
enaindJed Icris* A scarf covered his slioultlei^s, 
the two ends falling down beliind, and his 
jacket was of gold Mowcrcd satin of the kiiul 
called biji hayain luruh or scattei’cd seeds of 
greens.” His appearance was surprising, and 
ho looked as if he would sot the whole universe 
on fire. He vdeldod a barbed and shining spear. 

Being fully equipped ho rushed out of bis 
palace and along the ramparts, directing the 
guns to he shut tod and fired, and spears, and 
other missiles to be cast down at the assailants, 
and all the gates of the fort to be closed and 
locked. The nense and uproar arising from the 
combatants at the angles of the fort shook the 
ver^^ walla, while the volumes of smoke from 
the unshotted guns, turned day into night. 
Thunder could not have been heard amidst such 
H tumult of combatants How then couhl the 
cries and lamentations af the terrified wonien 
and children be heard. 

Now the four ministers obsei'vcd whh ap- 
prehension, that the ground was quite slippery, 
so aa to prevent their men approaching the 
walls, until the sharp stakos had all been 
thrown at them from above. However they 
vrere nob wounded but only bruised a little by 
these missiles. The four ministeis wore great- 
ly enraged and quickly ordered half of their 
men to go and cut wood in order to make lad- 
ders or siggei and torches for scaling the walls. 
When the men heard this order some of them 



staid to fight, another party went to cut the 
wood required, while a thirds which had been 
just about to climb the wall heeded not the din, 
but bore the brunt of the attack made on them 
by tlxo.se from within the fort. 

Those few who succeeded in reaching the top 
of the wall dropped down again like flowex's 
falling Iroin the branches of a tree, or like 
children dt play. The bright arms flashed like 
lightning tlxrough the murky clouds of sixioke, 
and both sidos fought sturdily for seven suc- 
cessive days and nights, deaf to tlie noise and 
confusion, and without fear. 

Raja Bersiyong supposed that the slaughter 
all this while must have been great, so he kept 
fighting But at the end of the time noticed, 
tlxe four ministers stormed the w^all at the head 
of Llieir men, with loud shouts and cries. Raja 
Bersiyong instantly ran hither and thither anim- 
ating his people to fight the guns, and charge 
the assailants, but his astonishment and rage 
became unbounded when he discovered that not 
a man had been killed on either side ; and 
learning that the four ministers were in search 
of him, ho quickly fled out of the fort by a 
small private port in the east face, and escaped 
into the forest The minister on heariiig of 
this, settled that two of them should follow the 
Baja's x’eported track, and the other two should 
search for him within the fort, in case the 
report might be untrue. When Baja Bersiyong 
heard the clamour of those despatched to kill 
him he took to flight in real earnest. 

His arms, accoutrements and clothes lay 
scattered about on the path. In this wmy ho 
was pursued till next <lay, wdxen the chase 
ceased, as the Raja could not bo overtaken and 



slain. Such being the state of affairs the four 
chiefs resolved to open the hnll of audience to 
assume the reins of governmunt. So every 
one returned quietly to his house and business. 
At that time therefore there was no Raja 
in Kedda, 

But tlie care and protection of the fort, and 
the palace and their innuates, devolved on these 
four niantris, because Raja Berriyong harl 
neither son nor daughter wd'io might liave sue- 
ccccled him in the governiuont of Kedda. 

NOTES. 

[13] We are left in the dark as to whom 
this Malayan Baja^^ tvas. Indeed the locality 
of the Malays is nowheju mentioned. As our 
atithor was a Mahotoeclati, he and the people 
were doubtless ashamed of this cannibal pro- 
pensity in one of the Rajas of their country, 
and therefore invented the story of his having 
tushes like the Girgassi to account for it. 

This Raja is the only one of the Pagan Kedda 
family, whose name is familiar to the Kedda 
Malays of the present day ; and ho figures as a 
sort of rawhead and bloody bones, lo keep 
children in order. 

We are not to suppose that Raja iJorsiyong 
ate greens only. 'Uhese formed the chief in- 
gredient in his curry. Female cooks are always 
employed by the Malays when they are married 
or can afford it. The wives and female mem- 
bers of a family prepare the food, and the men 
only cook, when they cannot help it. Occa- 
sionally a man may be found who does not us© 
the betel compound, which is generally as in- 
dispensable a necessary of life as salt. 



It appears that the Captain of the Kaja’s^uard 
wavS the executionef,. which is the case also in 
China. [ 1 ] In flagrant cases of crime, the 
Malays of this coast prtnish hy impaloment, and 
also, like the Siamese and Burmese, by cutting 
open the body from the breast downwards. 
This last punishment was inflicted by one of 
the chiefs of Kedda during the rebellion of its 
Malaya againstSiam in ISSO-SI upon the person 
of a Bengal man of Pinang, formerly a vSepoy 
in the corps 1 conunandecl, who had joined the 
insurgents but was suspected of treachery. 

[14] The wlioJe of tliis account of Gunipar is 
merely one of the Malayan modes of describing 
the acts of a hero. But our author has made 
the Raja’s subjects rather more disposed to as- 
sist him that might have been expected from 
them, liable as they were to be any day served 
up at tlie Raja's table. The mention of blun- 
derbusses is quite out of place, as such weapons 
were certainly not then known. 


[ 1 ] Davies’ China. 



Chapter IX. 


One day the Tour ixiantris assembled in conn- 
<5il, and i^esolved to write a letter in their names 
and in the name of the queen of Eaja Bersiyong 
to the central country (binua) of Siam, to inti- 
mate that there was no Raja then ruling in 
Kedda; and to reqwM that a Rajainiqhtha 
sought for and vouchsafed for gomrning Kedda 
through, them the mantris. 

Envoys acconlingly proceeded to Siam witli a 
letter to the above effect. 

Now it is related that when Raja Bersiyong 
had escaped and got clear of the forest with the 
loss of all his arms, he arrived after some time 
at the hut of a peasant who had a clearance in 
the forest on the confines of Parani and Kedda, 
and who there cultivated the betel vine and xdee. 
Of his own accord Raja Bersiyong worn out as 
he was l:>y hunger and fear, craved permission 
of the peasant to let him become an inmate of 
his house, and offering at the same time to assist 
him in his agricultural labox’s. The peasant 
consented, but without knowing the rank of the 
applicant, for the Raja’s tusks were at tins time 
onaleveL with 7m other teeth^ [our author should 
have hei*e observed tlmt they were Jiovcr seen 
of a gi'eater length, so tluxt the existence of 
tusks was a mere conjecture and fable, if com- 
mon sense did not convince him.] So Bersiyong 
set to work in the farm without further in- 
stimctions and was only called for daily by the 
peasant to receive his meals , after which he 
worked until the evening. All the profits aris- 
ing from his labour he gave up to the man and 
his wife. 



Now this peasant had a daughter by the wife 
who then lived with him, and she was so lovely 
and graceful that no one could look upon her 
without falling in love with her Her neck was 
slender and graceful, ht^r complexion white 
mixed with yellow, and her teeth were like the 
hlaeh and polished wings of the elephant beetle 
her waist was delicate and slender, and Her 
ankles were like stalks of paddy. Her like 
could nowhere be found Her lineage was that 
of the Beapari [fairies] and her father was a 
Kaja of inferior note. Pie muxs oflended with 
his people and had left tlioin to live with his 
wife and daughter in the forest at the source of 
the Kedda river ("the Muda). So the pair went 
to a distance from the crowd to cultivate rice 
thus far up tlie Kedda xuver It so happened 
that as the man and his wife mxj’c often absent 
at their grain field, daughter liad to snp])ly the 
Raja with his meals, ami thus these tM^o were 
left at home to cultivate and wuiter the betel 
vines and other fruit trees. The Raja thus be- 
came enamoured of the girl, while she recipro- 
cated his love. So she became liis wile with- 
out the knowledge of her ipai*ents. But after 
seven months they naturally became aware of 
the fact. Her father then said to his wife, that 
he thought it just as well that the girl had 
selected the stranger, because he was very use- 
ful and attentive in his household, and his man- 
ners were excellent. His wife remained silent. 
In time Bersiyong’s wife had a sou who greatly 
resembled his father, and it M^as brought up as 
if it had been a peasant’s child. 

Unluckily for Berisyong he was seen by some 
one who knev^ him, and when the circumstance 
was reported to the four minister.s they despatch- 



ed a hundred men with orders to seize the Raja, 
and to put liim to death if he should resist. 
When Raja Bersiyong saw the party appi’oach- 
ing ho threw down his apade, and fled into a 
thicket of the bamboo called buluh bittorig, The 
pursuers suiTOunded the brake but could not 
find the Baja. Now none of ihem were aware 
of the marriage of the Raja there, and oF hia 
having got a son. So they all roturuerl and r(\- 
ported their want of succciss to tlie four minist- 
ers. Meanwhile the son of Beraiyong grew 
apace, and increased in comeliness and (juick- 
nesR ol' apprehension 

The letter of the four inantris and the ([uoon 
was delivered in due form to the Raja of Siam. 
The Raja gave it to a mantri to read, who hav- 
ing opened it, read as follows. 

This letter is from your Majesty’s very hum- 
ble slaves the four mantris, and also the queen, 
of the country of Kedda, in order to make 
known the state in which Keddarests at present. 
It lias had no legitimate Raja for a long 
while, the only rulers being your slaves, the 
four ministers. We therefore beseech j’'our 
royal Majej^ty, to release us from your present 
charge, by raising to the Government a Raja of 
pure de.sccnt, so that rdl of us, slaves, may ob- 
tain a Raja or ruler, and that the country may 
be Well governed, These observations your 
slaves submit to your Majesty. 

The Raja of Siam having heard the letter thus 
read, addressed an old mantri, Go, my brother, 
said lie, and call all the clever astrologers. When 
they came into the presence the Raja said to 
theixi:,^Tnsp0ct the horoscope, and discover where 
a Raja of Kedda is to be found, and who the 
person is who is to be raised by me to the 



vacant Rajaship *of Eedda. The astrologers 
opened accordingly their book,, sand inspected 
it, then they raised their Iieads Well said the 
Raja what is the result ? 0 Bhah i ahum re- 

plied the diviner, the person who should be- 
couic ilie Raja of Keddaia living in that country. 
He alone must be Raja, no one else iu or out ol 
Kedda should be raised to that dignity I'or ho is 
of true Uncage, and should any otl|pr person be 
placed in that govci’ninent, then undoubtedly 
ho would not bo able to retain it for more than 
a year or two at tlie utmost; either through 
death or some great convulsion or distui'-banee, 
he would be deprived (d‘ it It such bo the case 
rejoined the Raja, pray how ana I to know 
where to find him ? The astrologers again 
looked at their paper or book, and having 
ins])octec] it has before, said to the Baja, the 
person is in existence, and jhivS age is about six 
or seven years. But where shall ho be made Raja, 
lie must be first disco vererl by the intelligence 
not of man but of animals There is a super- 
naturally intelligent elephant on the confines of 
Kedda and Patani, named Kamala Jauhari, 
which IS perhape able to inform ua who shall 
be the Kedda E^i^ja. So he inquired of the 
Kedda envoys if they knew any tiling about it. 
They replied that it was wandering alternately 
in Kedda and Patani, and that it would dis- 
-cover itself by causing ^ome one to dream. 
The Raja of Siam then sent a letter back by 
the Kedda envoys to this effect, that the four 
ministers there should gailj^ caparison the ele- 
phant Kamala Jauhari, and send her inquest 
ol a new Raja, namely the person possessed 
ol a fitting title, to be raised to that dignity, 
since that Nwy person be found, would be iu- 


stalled ; and further that when found, Ins Maj- 
esty of Siam would direct his mantris of rank 
to proceed to Kedda and instal the now Raja 
in his office. The Siamese Rajah’s letter was 
doliveri'd to the four Kj^dda chiefs by the en- 
voys their I’cturn, tlie former, being at the 
time in full durbar or assembly. 

Being lunch gratifiiMl l^y the contents of the 
li'tter, tlu^^^Conr mantris concortod with the 
queen, and that tin' groat audience cluunbor 
was adornetl with eni’tains, and avoIIs, and 
hangings, aiul varioiu^ kinds of hanging lamps, 
and caiidloR and lanlenis, ho that night was 
changed into da}^. and all sorts of rare sports 
and exhibilions added to the lustre of the fete. 
Then all the peo]j|e held a fast for seven days 
and nights, previous to the sotting out of the 
party in search of a Raja. On the night of 
seventh day the the dupa and in con. so were 
burned and all sorts of perfumes wore difllised 
around, and at the same time, the name of 
the super-intelligent elephant was invoked to 
attend upon the four nuintris. Immediately 
almost there was a sound like the rushing of a 
coming tempest, from the/^as^, with oartlu|uako, 
agitation.s, and terrific sounds. In the midst 
of all this uproar the terrified spectators were 
delighted to see Kamala Jauhari stanrling at 
the hall, and thrusting up her trunk into it. 
The four mantris jiistantl}^ rubbed her with 
cosmetics and bathed her with lime juice, 
while others applied cosinetic.s and sweet 
smelling oils rubbing those over its whole bod3^ 
Then a meal was served up to it, and put into 
its mouth. The state howdah was now placed 
on its back, along with all its appurtenances, 
curtains, and hanging. Then one of the man- 
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tris read the Raja of Siam’s letter close to the 
ear of Kamala Jauhari, acquainting her that she 
was expected to assist in finding out a Raja 
for Kodda by all means. When Jauhari heard 
all this she bowed her head and plaj^ed her 
trunk ; and then set forth in the direction of 
tlio east, I'oliowod and attended by from three 
to Four hundred men, having banners and 
flags streaming in the wind, and being sup- 
plied with all necessaries and ai’inod with 
various kinds of spears, held in hand. 

The cavalcade so led, soon reached the 
garden and house whore Raja Bersiyong had 
concealed liimselF. Now the boy, the son of 
Bersiyong was in the house at the time, 
but his mother was in the betel garden ; 
and her parents were in the rice field So 
Kamala Jauliaii thrust her trunk into the house 
to take out the boy, and he seeing this move- 
ment and being loosely clothed quickly wrnppocl 
around his loins the cloth of forty cubits in 
length which had belonged to his father. 
Jauhari then encircled him witii her trunk, and 
placed him on her back in the howelab, and 
forthwith began to retrace her steps. The boy’s 
mother who had hidden herself through fear, 
no sooner found him gone, than she followed 
the foot-marks of the elephant, and she was 
kept on the right track hy finding, here and 
there a piece of cloth, part of that long wrapper 
of her husband, which her son was tearing up 
for the purpose of thus pointing out to her 
the way. 

The party returned safe, and were received 
amidst loud rejoicings. The mantris had the 
boy dressed quickly in royal robes; and they 
put on his head a crown of gold set with pre- 
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^cious atoi^es, such as great Rajas were wont 
to appear in, yll which niuch iinprO‘Ve<l liis otlicr- 
wisa han<lsomc features aUifl person, Tlicn the 
uiautris placed him irj the seat fonuerl}’' used 
by Raja Bersiyong. Then all the iniuiaterH 
and oilicors of state, and the wliolc ])eoplc 
great and ainal), made obeisanee to tlie young 
Haja, saying— Broaperity to your higlanosa, 
may it ever he on the increase, nJa^ no ac- 
cident interrupt tlie happy tenor of your higih- 
noas’y life but may youi’ graceful inaiinci^s con- 
tinue to improve^ and youi’ countenance ever 
beam with luxppiness. Now ,^U present 
quite smprisefi at the r^eadiujss.s with which 
the boy assumed courtly manners, it seemed 
as if he had been accustomed to hold his court 
there* The inantris after this topk hold of 
the boy's hands, two on each ^ide of him, 
and led him to Urn ai>artmeut of jthe putri^ 
Raja BeraiyOiOg’s consort, who vWas deJighW 
to hud him so like Baja Bersiypng, but wlien 
she and her attendants ^aw the uWth, part of 
wdiich he still rataiued, on hjs person, which 
JBersiyong used to wear, than tJmy could not 
'Contain their joy. She then on finding that 
the boy’s mother laad followed Iwm, sent out 
■some of her women to look for her. They 
found her below, a large banyan free close itp 
the fort gate. The mai<l earrfed her to ths 
quean, who saicjlj ''Come here my slater and# 
near me, and tel] me if this Iboy b^ypnr^on/’ 
Replying affirmatively, eve,ry attemfeipn and W- 
pect was paid to her. So the queen io,^,t)riac|<ekd 
the youth in all the duties aud behaviiour re- 
quired ol* him in his e:^alted Station. The 
mauttris alsp tpok him to the council, and to 
Tthc audience chamber tp learn hpw to govern* 
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And when the youth had grown up, one of 
the old mantads out of his great regard for 
the youtli, gave to him in maiTiage, his 
daughter, a lovely girl, for this mantri was 
the son of an inferior Raja, and descended 
from one of the four mantris who liad originally 
gone to Siam to form a new country of Tiga 
J^wah or three parts and also to Perak and 
Patani, in short descended from the mantris 
of Marong Mahawangsa. [14] 

NOTES, 

[14] Were a Malayan subject of any 
Malayan country of the j^resent day to write 
a history and comment on it as our author 
does on the actions of its princes he would 
most likely be slain. Hence after the con- 
version to Islainisin we have hardly any thing 
more but a meagre list of the Kcdcla chiefs 
or Rajas. The four ministers of the Rajas ap- 
pear to have had little influence until the acts 
of the latter had become so tyrannical that they 
were forced to rule with an outraged people. In 
the states of Perak and Aehin the ministers have 
generally usurped all real power, and have left 
the Rajas in possession of an empty title, one 
however to which owing to their clannish feel- 
ings, the Malays will always pay respect. It 
is not ’’ obseiwes the Malacca native annalist, 
the custom ‘4br Malays to commit treason.” 

A Malay living under European rule often 
considers that oppression, which under the 
sway of a native chief he would cheerfully 
submit to. 

Our author delights in bringing guns into the 
field, but long, I suspect, before they were 
known to the people of this coast. I will ad- 





vert to this further on. The Gundang Raja or 
great druta is yet in use at the palaces of 
Malayan Rajas, and is to be found, but of a 
lesser swe, at all the mosques wliere it is beaten 
on Fridays. It is part of a tree hollowed out 
with one end covered by a dried buffalo l\ido. 

The sham fight here described was got up by 
the chiefs or ministers, who might Just as well 
have marched into the fort at once. It W'as to 
save appearances of treason on the one hand and 
pusillanimity in aRaja on the other. The maids of 
honour to the princess, were as in more civilmed 
regions, the wives and daughters of the 
aristocracy. 

Raja Bersiyong would not have been content 
with setting the Thames on fire for our 
author says that when dressed and accoutred 
for the fight he looked as if lie would sot the 
universe on fire,” The parallelism of the two 
ideas is however curious The intercourse of 
Kedda with India gave him his cashmere shawl, 
and perhaps other portions of his dross. 

I extract from the Malayan annals” a de~ 
cription of a fashionably attired man of rank. 

had anklets of gold called koronchong or 
hollow bracelets of gold, ornamented with silver. 
Petam Poiito, which were armlets shaped like a 
snake in its hole ready to dart at its victim and 
set with gems. Tlie loss wealthy used a baser 
metal, or merely a blue glass ring, like tlioso 
worn by the women of India at this day. Be- 
fore the Raja, there was borne the gongam or 
golden casket, containing his betel mixture &c.” 

Here is a description from the same work, of 
the dress of a Malayan exquisite of rank of the 
thirteenth century. Ho wore a sagara gunong 
with bees flowered on the wing. A green 



flowered vest, and bracelets (of gold) on his 
arms, He carried in his hand a nosegay com- 
posed of the saman rasa wali and champaka 
flowers, and he was perfumed with a scented 
flower. His teeth wore white as the bunga sri 
gading, or ivory flower, and his cheek was red 
like the catera leaf. 

It would bo difficult to find a Malay in these 
days with either white teeth or rosy cheeks. 
Neither staining of the teeth, therefore, nor the 
\ase of the betel mixture as it is now used, would 
seem to have then hemin fashion during Sultan 
MahoinecVs reign in Malacca, and the teeth of a 
skull of the earlier period of Kedda found by 
mo in the ruins of a mausoleum of note were 
neither filed nor stained. G'he Binclahara or 
Ooinmander-in-Ohief wore a bunch of flowers 
in his hair, and he had a coat with long sleeves, 
made from four cubits of cloth, (six yards if the 
cubit was a short one and eight to twelve feet 
if a long one). He used to change his dress 
four or five times during the day, employing a 
mirror as tall as himself^ and while dressing he 
used to ask his wife to tell him how his dress be- 
came him. He had a number of turbans al- 
ways lying ready rolled out to be put on. 
Moreover tliis military fop “ \ised the exercise 
of the swing,'' 

Sultan Mahomed wrote to the Kling country 
or the Coromandel Coast for forty webs of dif- 
ferent sorts of chintz, each sort to have forty 
difierent kinds of flowering. 

The Malays of the present day dress very 
variously, but almost all of them are distin- 
guished by the sarong, a piece of chequered 
cotton or silk cloth joined together at the ends ; 
and being passed over the head, it is then 
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fasteuod round tlie waist, with the skirts des- 
cending half way down the calf of the leg, or 
crossed over the body like the highlander’s jdaid. 
The Bencoolen Malays appear to dress with 
more taste than most of the other tribes. 

In the Sanscrit and Hindu inficriptions of 
Eakergang in Bengal J20 miles oast of Calcutta 
which refers to the munoroufi battles of the 
prince no mention is made of tire arms. Hows, 
arrows, and swords only are named. Tliis was 
about A. 1 ). 113G, and the same omission was 
in a Sanscrit inscription at Kaira in Cujorat, 
hut of doubtful state [1] As to mirrors they 
must have l^een brought by the Arabs, and 
were probably of Venetian manufacture. 

It appears that Kedda was now left for some 
years wiiliout a head. It was so for seven years 
if we are to be guided by the a^o of Eaja 
Bersiyong’s son when he was raised to the seat 
of authority. But after all the fuss whicli was 
made about this Raja’s tusks ; they never pro- 
truded beyond his lips. The four chiefs govern- 
ed during that period with the advice seeming- 
ly of the Queen’s mother as she was consulted 
when tlie letter was written to Siam, The term 
applied to the wife of the Raja, is Raja poram- 
puan, literally female Raja. When tJie Raja is 
independent it was Queen Regent. The Siamese 
have from a remote period employed Brahmans 
for astrological purposes and to inspect the 
horoscope. 

It may be proper to remark here tliat where 
our author puts Persian or Arabic expressions 
into the mouths of his interlocutors, we must, 

I think, give to him the sole credit of them, at 
least until the period of the conversion of the 


[ 1 ] J. A. S. B. 



people to Islamism. Eaja Bersiyong disappear- 
ed and was never again heard of, at least our 
author never again mentions him as if alive. 
Hence whenever at this day the outline of any 
old fort exists on this coast, and the Malays 
are asked about its origin, they at once assign 
it to the above Raja. We find Siam now called 
Tiga Buali Nigri — the three countres, meaning, 
I sxippoae upper, central and lower Siam, 



Chavteii X. 


It is related that there was a Kaja named 
Kalana Hotain, who resided in a Binall island 
called Pulo Ayer Tawar, or tM island of Ike 
fresh water — because it was surroundod l)y a 
lake of fresh water. ^ The situation of tliis 
island is to the east of the country of Kalimgd. 
Now this country of Kalungi would not sulmiit 
to the sway of the sontlij or Siam^ nor would 
the latter acknowledge its superiority. Accord- 
ingly he [ the Eaja of Kalungi doubtless ] began 
to assemble a body of men from many different 
tribes, such as the Samang, the Bila, otliorwise 
Ifill Bila and Ryots, and the Hill hyots. Ho 
gave titles to all the chiefs of these tril>GS, and 
ordered them to assemble around the lake with 
their respective forces. Tliere were j^resent 
Maha Eaja Dar ul Alum, who command od the 
Samangs, and Maha Eaja Dar ul Salam, who 
had command of the Bila. Then the Captain 
of the Hill Byots was named Dar ul Guuong, 
and the chief of the Sakai tribe he named Maha 
Eaja Jakjakucha Eaja. 

All being tlms ready, the Eaja Kalana Hetarn 
sent for those four warriors, and said that he 
wished to go in search of some more eligible 
spot to reside in than his present one. Maha 

* I am not aware of any lake bein f;' in that direction, 
although I travelled up to the monntaine, the barrier to- 
wards Siam, There is on the map a smaU lake not named 
with a town called Gnangnie marked down. I jiassed up 
iihe river leading to it' from Kret stockade, but was 
brought up by rapids. There may be a lake perhaps, or 
an island of the Martaban river may have been meant. 
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EajaDar ul Alumreji^resented thus— ^^Soine peo- 
ple belonging to your slave have lately come back 
from the direction of S. S, E. where there is a 
country called Kedda having a very fertile soil, 
and whiclii is defended by a fort with a ditch. 
It has no Kaja at this monient. It is my 
opinion, tliereforo, that it will be very advis- 
able tliat your liighness should take possession 
of this region and become its Eaja, for it is 
very populous,” * Yes/ replied Kalana, ^provided 
there be tlie means. If there are any old chiefs 
or mantris in Kedda I can write a letter to 
them in tlie first instance to ask them to join in 
letting me be its Baja.* Your slave/ said Maha 
Raja Dar nl Qunong, ^respectfully submits, that 
if you really desire to govern Kedda, your high- 
ness should at once proceed there, what use is 
there in sending notice beforehand ? If the 
Kedda people will not have you, we can take 
the country by force. Have no apprehensions 
on that score — what signifies it to us what 
their fighting salient population may be ? ’ ‘My 
opinion* ^said Jakjakneha Raja* is that we should 
inarch our forces at once on Kedda ; and then 
if successful, that we should send for all our 
families and people and property. So the force 
was got ready and properly armed. There were 
fire arms and all the men had swords, pikes, 
lances, shields of different sizes and forms, 
joepan swords, bows and arrows, and poisoned 
arrows blown through tubes, and slings, with 
stones to cast forth from tliem. The expedition 
was thus equipped and ready to march in the 
space of a month, and then set out with Kalana 
Hetamatits head, like the foam crested waves 
of the sea. The numbers were so great of 
these four tribes, that it took a month to ac- 



complish an ordinary day’s inarch. The high 
ground became level, and tlie level was convert- 
ed into holes like game traps, so heavy was the 
tread oi' tlie ranks. 

In the first place . — It was not long after tlio 
departure of the Kodda envoys from and 

their arrival again at Kedda, that the Eaj’a of 
Siam directed one of his old ministers, named 
Ilalaliom, who had been employed in settling 
the countries to tJie east [ of Siam perliaps ] to 
proceed to Kedda to searclx for a legitimate 
Eaja to govern it. Tlie envoy was escorted by 
a number of Bajas and followers, and he W'as 
tlie bearer also of a written scroll, contain- 
ing the titles to be bestowed upon the new Eaja, 
and he was instructed to consult with the four 
Kedda mantris, and to be guided as far as 
practicable by their wishes. The envoy then 
left for Kedda, and by how many tens of 
thousands of armed men was he attended, and 
how many mountains did he cross, and plains 
and forests did he pass over ? The march too 
was enlivened by all sorts of field sports, Wlien- 
ever he halted , his men erected temporary 
huts and shelter for themselves and the chiefs. 

One day the whole cavalcade dol)Ouohcd 
from the forest into a plain to the weskoard of 
the OQuntry of Ligor. Kalaliom soon perceived 
an armed force on its march there, rolling on 
like waves of the sea, so he directed people to 
go and inquire from whence this body had come, 
where it was proceeding to, what its leader’s 
name was ; and what the title of his Eaja. 
The messenger set forward and met with the 
force of Sakai under Jakjakucha. When the 
Sakai heard these questions they gg,ve the in- 
formation required, while Kalahom’s party 



acquainted them, in reply to similar questions, 
who he was, and the intent of his march. 

When Kalahom learned the nature and des- 
ti nation of the opposite force, he ordered the 
gon^e and drums to ho beaten, and having 
halted, he ordered the usual temporary shelter 
for ]]is troops to be constructed. The Sakai 
General did the same, so that both bodies were 
encamped opposite to and in sight of each other. 
Kalana Hotam was much surprised to see his 
advance come to a halt, at such an early hour 
in the morning, but when he iieard the name of 
the Siamese General Kalahom lie directed a 
halt of all his forces. Kalahom then sent off 
an express to Siam to report the occurrence, 
and to inform the Raja that he was going to 
fight the enemy helow the country of Ligor. 

The messenger travelled with all speed towards 
Siam, he stopped not by day nor by night. 
Kalahom then sent a letter to Kalana Hctam to 
direct him to return to his own country and 
not to go on to Kedda, because that country 
had a Raja already, and as he, Kalahom, was 
by oi'der of the Raja of Siam now proceeding 
to Kodda to instal the new Eaja and confer 
upon him his proper titles. 

The messenger found the opposite party in- 
closed by a square intrenchment of mud or earth, 
with proper guards at the four corners or 
angles, all ready posted, and on presenting 
themselves at the gate, were soon called before 
Kalana Hetain. Having squatted down and 
saluted him, and after having been asked what 
was their business, they delivered Kalahom ’s 
message, When Kalana Hetam heard the 
order to return home he became enraged, 
and his face grew red like the colour of booiiga 



Taya (1) while he exclaimed. — In what game 
have I ever been foiled ? and in what battle have 
I ever been worsted ? or in what day of battle 
and slanglitering have I ever turned my back on 
thy master Kalahom ? It is not right, is it, 
that I should ho Raja of Kedda ? If I cannot 
become its Raja by fair means, [ will do so at 
the point of my weapons. I cannot for a 
moment think of retracing my march, for it 
would be an unusual proceeding and unworthy 
of one born' of a man to show his back ; on the 
contrary I must go forward. Tell tlien thy 
chief that if he shall attempt to stop, and inter- 
cept us on this our march to Kedda, let liim 
come forth on bhe plain and give battle, and try 
us, and see how we can thrust and stab* 
Whether thy master may choose to-morrow or 
to-day, is immaterial to us, he may please him- 
self, shall be ready to receive liim, for we 
have conie for the sole purpose of seeking occa- 
sions for fighting and proving the strength of 
our arms.' 

Kalahom could hardly repress his indignation 
at the insolence of Kalana Hetam. But as liis 
force was too small to allow him to accept tlie 
challenge, ho fortliwith entrenched himself, and 
at the same time sent orders to theJJa/as of the 
several pvovinees nearest to hion, to collect their 
contingents with all speed and join Ixim, which 
was accomplished. He then directed Pbra Ong 
Surin, wlio was the son of a Raja, to assume 
charge of the night to send out patrols, and to 
pi'oceed round the fort, making a loud noise, by 
shouting and beating of gongs, drums, and other 
noisy instruments. The circuit having thus 


fl) Hibiscus rosa sinensis — L. Hibiscus malvaroaaBat* 
Transt vol V. (Marsd- Hioy. p. 144.) 
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been performed thrice nightly, the patrols stop- 
ped at a certain place where Phra Snriu rest- 
ed on a high seat. Kalana Hetam hearing the 
noisy invitation to try his strength with Kala- 
holm, imitated his example, and the uproar was 
astounding, It ceased not until the Lady Queen 
Shuhrin had retired to repose in her palace in 
the west, and the king of tlie world seated on 
his throne had given audience on the edge of 
the hori^ion. Then poured forth the hosts of 
both Generals on the plain, where each formed 
his line. 

Kalahom first directed Phra Ong Surin to ar- 
range the order of battle. So he placed in their 
proper positions all the Bajas, champions, chiefs 
and warriors ; classed under the name of jigur 
rjungi (a), Phra Ong Surin had charge of the 
right wing, and Phra Ong Kurin of tlie left, 
while Eaja Angkonerat commanded the centre or 
main body. The rear was under Phra Ong Wa 
Tang Ta. Kalana Piet am drew up his army thus- 
Malxa Raja Dar ul Alum commanded the right 
wing, and Maha Eaja Dar ul Gunong, vdih Kala- 
na Hetam and all the champions held the main 
body or centre. Maha Eaja Jakjakucha Baja 
had charge of the rear [tail.] 

Then was heard the loud defiance from both 
sides, while the opposing lines, with clashing of 
arms, rushed to the charge. Mau encountered 
man, and weapons rujig upon weapons, like the 
claws of fighting scorpiom. The main body 
fought thus BO closely that the roar lines of 
each force came in contact also. Neither i^arty 
would give way, but waved backwards and for- 
wards, whirling round and round, slasliing and 

(a) Jiginjunj^e. are Persian words, jigor liver, angeri 
hope, jiingi warlike. 
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cutting, and mixing confusedly in fight, while the 
clash of arms was loud and terrible. The coward- 
ly were also heard complaining and scream- 
ing like the riyang (&). Sucli was the tumult 
caused by the shock of battle, whem the cham- 
pions encountered, that it reseuiblod thunder 
and a tcnji^^est, and when joined to the roar of 
the elephants and the neighing of horses, and 
the beating of war drums, rosenibled the noiso 
of waves lashing against the rocks. What 
quantities of broken arms strewed the ])laiu after 
this onset. ! 

Clouds of dust also arose and converted day 
into night. The ensigns of the contending 
parties were observed, while the standards shone 
conspiciously. Now beneath that or an um- 
brella, was a short man encased in an iron 
chain coat of mail, who was amiising himself by 
exhibiting Burmese warlike gestures [a practice 
common to Peguans,] He was elevated on a 
sora [some fabulous animal], and filled with con- 
sternation all those who beheld him- This chief 
was the Girgassi Eaja Sang Wira Angkara. Pie 
had throe brothers in the fight. One was tall 
and stout, and he rode on a Walmana [this is a 
fabulous animal said to resemble an elephant 
with tusk and a proboscis, with the feet and 
body of a horse and having wings, he has scales 
according to some like armour] endowed witli 
preternatural faculties. Ho was armed with a 
hadamhel and was frightful to look on. Ho was 
named Phra Sang Dati Kosa. The next one 
rode on a flying camel and grasped the preterna- 
tural chakra (o) along with his other war ac- 


{b) Cicada. 

{ o) A discus, Siamese word. 


coutrolueuts. Hie name was Phra Sang Chi 
Sim. Then came the last brother who bestrode 
a fierce lion, and bore in his hand the pretcr- 
natural bow and arrows. His name was Phra 
Sang Mang So Pia {d). Wlien these mighty 
warriors appeared on the field of battle the con- 
tending armies of one accord su8])endod the 
contest and sent to inquire who they were, and 
wlio was their Rajas, and from Avlience they liad 
coinc. Gl’Iiey replied, Wo are eominanders of 
the forces of the Girgassi Raja who have come 
Jicre Ijy orders of the King of Siam to aid his 
General Kalahoin, and to seize the chief of the 
enemy and take them as prisoners to Siam.” 

When this reply had been reported, then the 
Girgassi Sang Wira Angkara directed all his 
forces to rush on those of Kalana Hetam, and 
not to turn to the right or to the left. So they 
turned the position of Kalana and took him in the 
rear. Bui hedivided hisforces into two columns or 
lines, directing one to contend in front, the other 
to oppose this attack on his rear. Thus Kalana^s 
force was placed in jeopardy. Again the battle 
raged amidst clouds of dust. Forty war um- 
brellas were thrown down by the crowd of com- 
batants, and were destroyed in the rush against 
Kalaua’s line, while the standards streamed out. 
Hire was the shock when they reached the 
enemy who were thus hemmed in by the 
Siamese forces. But still they kept their 
ground, nor did any one turn his head. Now 
many of this Kalana Hetem’s men wore invul- 
nerable to steel, because they were tattooed 
with black ( figures ) over their bodies ( e ). 
Thev were also very obstinate and brave, 

(tZ) Uei-haps also of [-Jindu origin. 

( 6 ) The Burmese tattooed their bodies at a very 
early period, the Peguans did not until a much later one. 
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When Maha Raja Dar ul Alum and Dar ul 
Salain observed this condition of affairs they 
{^ot enraged and plunged amidst the Girgassis 
without caring for consequences. Heaps of 
Girgassi now lay on the ground weltering in 
blood, wliicli was floMdng lior(3 and tlicro, iloat- 
ing aw^ay oven the bodies of the dead. 

Now the troops of Plira Ong Surin and Raja 
Phra Ong Kurin being exhausted, gave way, 
and were prossed liard by tlie men of ICalana 
Hetam, l^nt the retreat was gradual, for Kalana’s 
forces wore themselves tJireatened in tlieir roar, 
Then the three thousand Jioroes of the four 
Girgassi cliiefs precipitated themselves npon 
the hve thousand heroes and otlior soldiers of 
Dar ul Alum. Here there was much slaughter 
amongst the Samang and Bila soldiers, whose 
bodies lay in lieaj^s like small hills. So 
that part of Kalana Hetam ’s force was i-outed 
and fled behind the five thousand. Thus only 
heroes were opposed to heroes. [ Here the 
same metaphors are used as before.] At length 
the heroes of the Samang and Bila could hold 
out no longer but gave way like goats before 
tigers. But tliree thousand held their ground 
under the coininancl of three chiefs. Their or- 
der however Iiad been l^y tliis time broken, 
while the second or rear lino was also broken. 
They, liowever, rallied and attacked the Gir- 
gassis, and after slaying a few of them they 
met the commander of the heroes whose name 
was Jangi Kala, also the officers named respec- 
tively Perjungkala, Kirchangkala, and Hassing- 
kala. All of these chiefs wore armed with maces. 
Then came Pakerma Bukit, chief of the Samang, 
who encounterd in single combat Jangi Kala, 
and Sri Nairat Gunong, who was the chief of 
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of the Bila, who fought with Perjangkala mace 
to mace* Next Maha Birxi Gunong came. He was 
chief of the Samangs, and he engaged Perjang- 
Icala. Mo hero were six heroes engaged in mortal 
combat with their maces, three against three. 

Now the five other chiefs of the Girgassi 
plunged into the midst of the three thousand 
Samangs and Bila, The forces of Dar ul 
Gunong and Jakjakneha Raja wore broken by 
tlie onset of Phra Ong Knnai Rat and Phra 
Ong Tang Ta, and Phra Angsnrin and Phra 
Ong Kurin, assisted by all the newly arrived 
Rajas It was like the hacking of cotton, so 
quickly did they come on. For the four 
Siamese Rajas advanced to the charge in front 
of their troops, and struck into the centre of 
the enemy. They would not even wait for 
their officers, who followed at a distance. [ It 
would be difficult to catch a Siamese or Burmese 
or Peguan officer in these degenerate days lead- 
ing his men to battle. They prefer looking on 
at a pretty safe distance.] None could with- 
stand this prowess of the five chiefs. When 
Dar ul Gunong and Jakjakucha Raja and the 
Pauglimas Dara Bukit and Nara Gunong and 
Pakerma Alum and Pakerma Dewa and Mangan 
TJdara observed the disorder and dispersion of 
their force before these warriors ; they became 
furious and quickly confronted in person the 
enemy and advanced on the host of the latter. 
These six chiefs encountered the four Siamese 
Rajas, who were busy making prisoners. Then 
Panglima Dara Bukit cast his spear at Phra Ong 
KtinaiEat, but missed killing him as he was 
invulnerable. The latter leapt up and 
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fonglit with his sword (/). Panglima Dar ul 
Gimong encountered Eaja Phra Ong Tang 
Ta, and both fought stoutly with clubs. 
Panglima Pakoriua Ahim mot Phra Sang 
Data Koaa, [a Siamese title], and tliey coiri))at~ 
cd with maces, and Panglima Pakerma Dowm, 
encountered Phra Ong Kurin, and they fought 
with spears, Panglima Mangan Udara met 
Phra Maha Pho lii and they used daggers, 
and closed on each otlier ; seizing oacli other 
around the waist. Panglima Mangan Indra foil 
in with Phra Ong Chao Phriya, and they bj’avo- 
ly contested with barbed spears. Tlius twelve 
brave chiefs fought hand to hand, enemy with 
enemy. 

The six Girgassi chiefs were thus wielding 
their maces, and restoring the tight whenever it 
slackened, when Panglima Bukit, and Simgikala 
perceiving the slaughter amongst their men flew 
swiftly to the rescue, Jungikala seized hold of 
Pakerma Bukit, and the latter also laid liold of 
him, but the former overpowered him and bind- 
ing him, delivered him captive to his attendants. 
The whole Girgassi force on this set up a loud 
shout, and the warriors threw away their arms 
and grasped their enemies by main force, 
and although the adveise chiefs Sri Naira 
Gunong and Maha Biru Gunong and their men, 
stabbed and slashed away most valiantly, it was 
of no use, for these two Girgassi chiefs, Perjang- 
kala and Karjangkala, engaged with two more 
chiefs in a close struggle, and made them pri- 
soners. Then the fight was again renewed, for 
the three Girgassi chiefs darted into the midst 


(^) There is another wea|)ons called jar or chigra, oi 
which I cannot get a desciption. It was perhaps a discus! 
The chalera is elsewhere mentioned. 



of the ranks of DarulAlum and Dar ul Salam, 
which gave way. 

At this period a Panglitna or Kapet of 
Kalana’s force who had thus given way, told 
the Raja that the tivo thousand heroes had been 
slain or made prisoners. When the Eajae of 
the Sainang and HiJa hoard these tidings they 
were enraged, and forthwith precipatod them- 
selves into the masses of the Girgassi, discharg- 
ing their arrows in advancing at Jangi Kala, 
who only turned a little but was not wounded. 
Tidings were conveyed to the four Girgassi, who 
-quickly came to tiieaid of their chiefs. Two of 
them, Sangkera Angkara, and Phusang Dati 
Kose came, one on the right, the other on the 
left of Maha Raja Dar ul Alum, and Plira Si 
Sim ; and Gra Tang Ta Chau Phruja in a simi- 
lar way attacked Dar ul Salam, Dar ul Alum 
was wounded by the spear of Phra Sang Wira 
Angkara in tlie side, and then Phra Sang Dati 
closed with him, while Sang Wira Angkara 
seized his feet, and sitting on the breast of his 
prostrate enemy he bound him and delivered 
him prisoner to be taken before Kalahom. 
Dar ul Salam on seeing all this threw away his 
bow, and grasped his sword striking like a 
madman right and left. The chiefs above 
noticed, who were respectively on liis right and 
left, swiftly threw tliemaelves upon him, and 
after several swords had been broken and a 
strong resistance had been made by Dar ul 
Salam with his feet, which excited the laughter 
of his enemies, he was overpowered, and they 
were going to tear him in two, each having 
hold of a leg, when Phra Sang Ye Sim inter- 
posed ; and advised that the prisoner should be 
sent to Kalahom. When the Samang and Bila 



learned all tlieso disasters, they set up a loud 
shout and advanced to rescue their chiefs. But 
they were intercepted by the tlirce Paiif^liiuas 
of Girgaasis and driven back. Then the (hr^rassi 
Eajaa get on their animals, and rode straight 
towards the line of Kalaua Hetam, whore tlxc 
fight still raged. Now there only remained of 
all the offieera, Ka-lana Hetam himself. lie 
was excessively exasperated at seeing the field 
nearly cleared of his troops. Ho seisied lus 
sword and descending from his kaindra-an or 
conveyance ran towards the Siamese Kaja Phra 
Maha Pho Di. He struck his spear from beliind 
right through the body of Pho Di, who fell 
down dead. This disconcerted tlio force of the 
the latter. But the four Girgassi Kajas arriving, 
they leapt down from their kaindra-an and at- 
tacked Kalana Hetam, who was in the act of 
stabbing at Phra Chao Phringa. Tlie latter 
evaded the blow by leaping down from his 
kaiudra-an. But Kalana Hetam passed his 
dagger through his body and killed him. Now 
the four Girgassis came together and upset 
Kalana Pletam. But he got up and stabbed at 
the Girgassi He struck Sangwira Angkara but 
made no impression, and was trying tlie same on 
Sang Dati Kosa ; when tlie ’Girgassi struck 
Kalana Pletam with his weapon. The latter foil ; 
but suddenly getting up he attacked tJie Siamese 
Raja on his kaindra-an, who evaded him. The 
four Girgassi Rajas were very angry at all this, 
because Kalana would not encounter them. 
In the meantime Kalahom sent his invulnerables 
to seize Kalana. But he escaped the hands of 
the four Girgassi who tried to seize him and 
attacked Phra Ong Surin with lus dagger. 
They were fighting stoutly, when Sangwira 
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Angkara, the Raja of the Girgassi seized his 
sirubah and Phra Sang Dati Kosa seized his 
jagar and sprung forward to assist Phra Ong 
Surin, and he tried to wrest Kalana Hetam’s 
dagger out of his hands, in which attempt it 
broke. Kalana tried now to unsheath his kris, 
but Sangwira Angkara threw his iron siruba (a) 
at Kalana H’etarn, which twisting round his 
body seciired his arms, and brought to the 
ground, when he was instantly bound and sent 
to Kalahom. Kalahom now sent to c'aJl as 
many of Kalana Hetam’s men as might choose 
to come and submit to him. 

Kalahom told the lour Girgassi Rajas to take 
all the Rajas, chiefs, officers, and men of Kalana 
Hetain, [wlio had been captured or who sub- 
mitted ] and their property and families to the 
great Raja of Siam, that his majesty might 
allot them a district to live in; because Kalana’a 
men were brave ^ and their bodies were invuK 
nerable to steel, and w'ould be valuable as scr*- 
vants of the king. Further Kalahom instructed 
them to give a full account to his majesty of all 
that liad passed. 

The Raja of Ligor, who was present, said 
to Kalahom — our slave is of opinion that all 
the forces of the five .of six provinces now 
assembled' around your highness’s camp ought 
to accompany your highness to Kedda, in case 
more enemies may be lying in wait on tho 
way. [15] 

NOTES. 

[ 15 ] There appears to me no reason for 
not believing that an engagement took place 
between the Siamese forces and those of another 




(a) A sort of iron lasso. 
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nation, in the direction assigned by our author ; 
although lie seems to have drawn for some of 
his details on a rather exuberant imagination 
and perhaps on vaidous Hindu or Javan 
authorities. His lieroea are described in some- 
what of a lioiuerlc strain, if small things can be 
at all compared with great, and he is certainly 
eqxially unscrupnlous in his onqiloyment of 
Bupernaiurai inacidnory. T lie re are still exten- 
sive plains between Ligor and Kcdda. 

The yiameso army was commanded as it 
would have now been under similar circum- 
stantos by the Kcdaliom ; tliis officer iwS placed 
at the head of Siamese troojis destined to act 
along the coast, the Ghakkri commanding forces 
sent inland. 

Kalana Hetam the general of the opposing 
army is here stated to have come from a lake 
to the eastward of Pegu, but of sucli a lake I 
have not been able to get any account. Kalana 
in Malayu means a vagabond, and hetam is 

black ” in allusion fco his body liaving been 
tattooed, This was doubtless one of the inroads 
made by the Peguans during the period when 
the Siamese contended with them for the 
supremacy over the Tenassorim coast, for 
Kalana Hetam insinuates in one of Jus speeches 
that this was not the first time tliat he had 
encountered Kalahom, 

The jumble of titles which our author gives 
to his heroes cannot be reduced to our regular 
standard. Bali, Persian, Malayan, Siamese, 
perhaps also Javanese, and one of those belong- 
ing apparently to jungle tribes, are all here put 
into requisition. 

The hill tribes, if we are to credit this narra- 
tive, were much more numerous and warlike 
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than they now are. Indeed they have dwindled 
down into a few roving parties of families, 
whose numbers seldom at the utmost exceed a 
few hundreds. But the allusion to them evinces 
the belief as an early period that these tribes 
had long settled in the northern parts of the 
Peninsula and in Pegu, and they were subjects 
of Siam. The strength of the contending 
armies on this occasion was exaggerated we can 
easily believe — ^yet it is well known that the 
Peguans, first and then the Burmans and 
Siamese could bring considerable armies into 
the field. 

The marshalling by our author of the hostile 
line is in accordance with the system adopted 
by the Siamese of the present day and of which 
I have already given some description [a]. 
Like the Burmese and Siamese an<l Malays too 
of the present time, the force we have been 
following had no tents. They erect huts of 
branches and leaves, of which they generally find 
abundance everywhere ; and they entrench 
themselves wherever they halt, even for a night. 

Like the Chinese armies, those of Kalana 
and Kalahom seemed to strive which should 
frighten the other by the loudest noises. 

I once in 1831 visited the Eaja of Ligor when 
encamped with about seven thousand men. 
The greatest order prevailed and there was no 
din. The only noise at night was that of a 
gong at the relieving of the sentinels, and 
guards. To be sure there were no enemies at 
the gate, for these had first been subdued, the 
Malays I mean. 

Our author’s poetical description of sun rise 
is of Persian origin. The Riyang is a small 

[ ct] Trans. B. A. S. 
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cicada which is found in all the jungles of the 
Peninsula. Its creaking sound may be heard 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile. Accord- 
ing to the Malayan annals the Siamese and 
Malays fought in A. D. 1201 with bows and 
arrows. And the Javanese and tlie Macassars 
when they attacked Malacca in 1440 A. J). 
they used poisoned arrows, propelled through 
blow pipes, weapons whicli the Malacca men 
wore then unacquainted with, wliieli appears 
strange for the wild tribes of the Peninsula use 
them [1]. These aborigines of the Peninsula 
probably had the same kind of weapons then, 
for I found them in the hands of tlic Sakai 
tribe in the heart of the Perak counfcry. The 
arrow is made of bamboo, and the sharp end is 
hardened by fire, the other end lias a piece of piUn ^ 
It is blown through a cano tube 6 to 7 feet 
long preserved in a sheath of a lighter enuo 
The shooter places the large knob at the top of 
the tube in hia month, then having closed hia 
lip.s he expels the arrow through tlie tube with 
the whole force of his lungs. The arrow being 
so slight flies a long way witli tlie wind, arid 
monkeys are killed by it on the liighCvSt trees, 

The poison in which the arrow is clipped is pro- 
cured from tlie ipoh tree, but it lias little oftect 
unless used soon after it has been prepared over 
a fire. The arrow is dipped into the viscous 
liquid and immediately shot off. 

So late as the advent of the Portuguese at 
Malacca, the natives were astonished at tbe Are 
arms and guns used by the fonnei\ Yet it is 
probable that the Arabs had brought fire arms 
or guns to Achin before that period. 


[ 1 ] Mai. An. No. I. 
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The Malayan short kris was in these days 
two and a half spans or about one foot nine 
inches long. The umbrella is used hy most of 
the Inclo-Oliinese nations to denote the head 
quarters ol* a general The Malays exnploy 
spears with horse tail streamers dyed red at- 
tached to them. 

The Sora is a fabulous animal The Walraana 
is another. The ehaklcra is the iron discus* 
It was used in India, and is one of the weapons 
of the gods, the chakka of the Siamese, Bali 
and tlio Khrong Cliak of the Siamese. It ap- 
pertains in Hindu mythology to those who had 
attained to that state of purity and boautitude 
termed in the Bali reti wato. It is one of the 
instruments witli which one of the chiefs or 
officials tortures the damned spirits in Naraka, 
or the internal regions of Buddhist mythology, 
on whose heads it twirls like a fieiy whirlwind. 
According to some authorities the Hindu 
-chakkra was a circular mass of fire instinct with 
life and darting forth flames on every side. 
Hence it has been inferred that the above peo- 
ple were possessed of a species of Greek fire or 
agni astri which they turned to the purposes of 
war (1). Vishnu boars in his hand the discus 
termed Suharasan (2) as does also his Sacti. 
According to Mallet cited by Maurice, the 
Scandinavian Jove seems to have been, armed 
with the chal<kra of Vishnu. And although it 
Is generally I believe supposed that the Druidical 
Circles in Europe took their form from the great 
snake wdth its tail in its mouth as the emblem 
of eternity still there is reason to suppose that 
the chakkra, if it did not aflbrd a type for 


(1) ^Vilkm’B Bka^avat, 

(2) Maui ice’s Indian Antiquities. 



architectural purposes, was well known to the 
Druids, for Mr. Maurice acquaints us that in 
the year 1789 there were discovered gold coins 
with this eTni)lem upon them in the middle of 
the ridge of Caniebrehill in Cornwall. As a 
typo of eternity Drahnia is exhibited in liia 
statues with the cliakkra in one of Ins hands. 

In the Bali Malianla, a work in my possession^ 
I find that the chakkra was one of the seven 
precious tilings procured from the Malm 
Tamootlm or great ocean. In this instiance as 
it a])})]ics to royaltjq it tjqiilios universal 
dominatiun (1). 

The jirubah is the chain weapon made of iron, 
which appears to have been used in India. It 
is a sort of iron lasso, only it is not a noose, 
but an instrument to bring down an enemy by 
entwining round him if dexterously thrown. 

Chapter XL 

The General Kalahom did not approve of this 
new escort and therefore directed the Raja of 
Ligov, and all the chiefs an<l people of those 
five or six provinces to the S, S. E. to return 
home, sajdng he would write to them if ho re- 
quired their further aid. He then musiered his 
own force, and found that he had one Lbou.sand 
men fit for duty and unwoundod, the killed ami 
wounded having been from three to four him- 
drocl* So he sent the wounded to their lioineH, 
and prepared to pursue liis original journey. 
He however halted, to refresh his troops for 
three or four clays. 

(1) Several of these remarks on the oliakkra with others 
are contained in my paper on the Prabat or Sacred 
Footmark of Bnddha. Tr. B. A. S. 
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The four Girgassi chiefs in the meanwhile re- 
quested to have tlieir leave, and to set off’ for 
Siam with their prisoner Kalana Hetain — ^i. e. 
Kalana, with tlie black or tattooed belly. So 
. they set off’ Tor Siam, as did the Raja of Ligor, 
ancl the other chiehs and Rajas to their several 
districts, sending bofore they left, dressed dishes 
for tlio General Kalahooi’s table. The General 
then set out on his route, and thoinferor Eajas 
tlirougli whose districts he passed, met him and 
supplied him witli provisions. Raja Kalaliom 
after a while arrived with his escort on the 
border of Kedda, the route there lying along 
the sea shore. At this period Gunong Tunjang 
mountain had become annexed to the main 
shove and was far inland, and passing that 
mountain, the next one, Fulo Giryang^ had 
also becoiuo attached to tlie continent, and ob- 
tained the name of Gun on g Giryaiig. 

Passing onward along the sea shore, Kalahom 
noticed numerous prahus sailing to and fro. 
At length he came to a spot where tho ground 
was raised a litle above the general level, 
and wdiere there was a rivulet aboumUng 
with fish ; and in the vicinity of wdiich 
all sorts of game abounded. Here Kalahom 
entrenched hitnself within a mud wall and 
ditch ; and then despatched a letter to 
the four Kedda mantris directing them 
to come to meet him and to bring their Raja^ 
should they have found one, along wdth them 
to partake of the field sports and other amuse- 
ments, at his encampment at a place called 
[since then ?] Stongei Sala, The messengers 
reached Raja Bersiyong’s fort. Here they were 
told that the tour mantris liad gone with their 
Raja (down the river) and were engaged in dig- 



ging, what is now called. Sungot Kwalla 
MudcL This new cut was made, because 
it would greatly shorten tlie distance from the 
sea to Kota Auv, Kaja Bersiyong^s fort, and at 
the same time straigliten the course of that largo 
river, which for ages had been rolling in a tortu- 
ous channel. It was also becoming obsfci’uctod 
through time. 

After receiving the letter of Kalahom, the 
Kaja and mantvia returned to them fort to prvi- 
pare for their journey to Sala When all was 
ready, the followers, chiefs and armed men, 
having every requisite for hunting, fowling and 
fishing sot off. The inarcli was made slowly, 
the Kaja halting for some days occasionally 
when game was plentiful In this manner il\o 
cavalcade reached the of Gunong Jerrei, 
where abundance and varieties of fruits were 
obtained. Thence tlie route lay iovjcmh the 
sea shore where all sorts of shell fish were 
procured. 

The party then directed its march towards 
Sa^a ; and on reaching it the whole of the 
Siamese mantt'is advanced from the entrench- 
ment or temporary fort and respectfully wel- 
comed the Kaja; escoi’ting him also into the 
fori with his four inautris. The Raja then sat 
in state in the audience hall, with all liis court- 
iers and state officers and people around him. 
Then Kalahom brought forth the paper or fir- 
man of the Raja of Siam. This lie handed to 
the four luantris who respectfully received it 
nnd had it read. The purport of it was, that 
the Eaja of Ivedda was thereafter to be entitled 
Raja Pra Ong Malia Potisat, (Pho ti Sat). The 
four chiefs or mantris then related from begin- 
ning to end, all that the elephant Kamala Jau- 
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hari had done towards discovering tlie new Raja, 
and Kalahom in return narrated what had hap- 
pened to him on his route from Siam, obser- 
ving, that it w^as very fortunate For the Raja 
and his Four mantries that he had been sent in 
time, to prevent Kalana, with the tattoed 
paimclij arriving to wrest from tliom the gov- 
ernment of Kedda, telling tluun also that this 
chief had boon sent a prisoner to the groat Raja 
of Siam. ‘ We liavo indeed been lucky,’ replied 
the ministers, Ho have escaped the risks of 
bottle.’ Kalahom baviug thus fulfilled liis mis- 
sion gave feast oF all his good tilings, eatables 
and drinkables, to the Raja and his four chiefs; 
and at the same time ho had Ins acts proclaimed 
by the beating of all sorts of instruments, 
Kalahom then laid down the Rajas duties for 
him. It will bo, observed he, his duty to exer- 
cise forbearance and show kindness towards his 
subjects, and towards shivos and dependents ; 
to follow just laws and customs, and to merci- 
fully dispense charity towards the poor and the 
beggar or fakir. Moreover where the punish- 
ment of death should be justly merited, and 
should be due to any one, as to-day, to delay the 
execution for throe or four days. Further he 
enjoined upon the Raja and mantris, that the 
Rajas of Koclda should not all stay in one to\m 
or fort. The Raja, he directed, should occupy a 
fort, and all his chiefs should select seperabe esta- 
blishments. ^ You may perceive, said he,’ that 
large tracts of land have been left dry by the 
sea, and are available for use, and that here 
even where I am now residing there are many 
level and clear spots or tracts very (it for set- 
tlements. To these instructions the four min- 



isters and everybody else lent a willinfr oar, and 
expressed their assent. 

So the Raja Pra On^ Maha Potisat proloniy^ed 
his si ay in Kalahoui’a fort. The days were 
spent ill hunting, and all kinds of arnusoinonts, 
and Kalaliom in the evenin«jf8 instructed the 
Raja in his duties, and gave liiin liints for his 
conduct as a prince (or Phriya). 

When the Raja and Kalahom wont out in the 
morning to hunt, ouch was mounted on a separ- 
ate elephant, followed by nettors ami dogs, and 
accompanied by the chiefs and ollicers of both. 
Every one was delighted, as from the abundance 
of all kinds of game no one thought of the 
morrow. 

One day while thus abroad Raja Pra Ong 
Maha Potisat discovered a hut in the forest in 
which an old man resided with his wife. A 
clump of bamboos, which grew near the house, 
had a protuberance in the middle where the 
joint was unusually large. So he ordered this 
knot to bo cut and brought away. To vary 
the scene Kalahom took the Raja to the sea 
shore to fish and collect shells This long stay 
of the Raja was owing to the delay occasioned 
by the manufacturing of gold and silver flowers 
which Fra Ony Maka Potisat had ordevGd to 
he madej m order that they shoruld he transmit- 
ted and respcetfally presented to the Maha 
Baja Besar or great Raja (of Siam) m token of 
his having become the Rajah of Kedda^ and 
as an earnest of the enduring and unbroken 
amity and friendship which was tlienceforward 
to subsist (between Siam and Kedda ) 

The gold and silver flowers were ready at the 
end of five months. Raja Pra Ong Maha Potisat 
accordingly^ gave them in charge to Kalahom, 


and alpo a number of other presents for hia 
Majesty of Siam, also a letter from himself to 
his Majesty. ^ 

So the Baja of Kedcla and his four ministers 
anhed farmission of Kalahoin to return to the 
fort of Kwalla Mucla* Kalahom after unceas- 
ingly impressing on the Kajah^s mind the advice 
he had before given to him, regarding the 
govornnumt of lus country, permitted lura to 
de})art, while he himself set ofl* for Siam with 
the flowers, presents, and letter, those being 
marks of liis having fulKilled his mission by in- 
stalling the Raja of Kedda, and of all his doings 
while in that country. 

The Jotter and the gold and silver flowers and 
the presents were conveyed by Kalahom to 
Siam, and presented by him to the great Raja 
as playthings for his child. He also gave a 
true account of his mission. The Rnja of Siam 
was much gratified. After this period the Rajas 
of Siam never ceased sending env^oys yearly to 
the country of Kedda, with friendly and amic- 
able letters to the Raja, nor did the Kedda 
Rajas ever cease to reciprocate such presents 
and letters. [16] 

NOTE. 

[16] I have sufficiently identified the places 
mentioned in the preceding pages. I went last 
year to look for the place called Sala which 
however had perhaps nothing to mark the spot 
originally. I proceeded up the stream still 
called Sala, until stopped by a rocky bottom, 

* There is bo mention here of any relationship exist- 
ing between the Kedda Kaja and the king of Siam, al- 
though only two 11a jas had intervened since as the 
alleged brother of Sri Mahawangsa had become king of 
Siam. 
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and close to a hill of moderate elevation called 
Choras on the summit of which I found the re- 
mains of wluit appeared to have been toiiiplos. 
The word Sala is Magadha. Tlius in the Maha- 
wanso p. 117 I find it stated the kail I)iiilt on 
that spot to perpetuate tlio miracle hccame 
celebrated ])y the ruunc of Samnmdasannn - 
Sala. 


\ 





Chapter XII. 


Raja Pm Ong Maha Potisat and the four 
mantris returned to Kwalla Murla fort, wlieTre 
the Raja continued to govern with justice and 
liberality. 

Now the (jueen was very sorry to see his 
highness continue childless, and on this account 
she perldrmed penances and inade vows, offer- 
ings, and invocatioiivS to her ancient ancestors, 
and the Rajas of old for their aid, and to the 
effect that the Raja might be granted a child. 
Some time after this the Raja’s queen gave birth 
to a male child, resembling hivS granclfatlier 
Marong Maha Phodisat It was of a beautiful 
countenance and was nurtured and attended in 
the manner already described for young princes. 
The Raja named the child Phra Ong Maha- 
wangsa^ which delighted the mantris and people; 
being a name of a Raja of old. 

The bnlu bittoiig or joint of bamboo which 
had been placed near the couch of the Raja 
gradnlly expanded, and at the proper time it 
burst, and displayed a beautiful male child, to 
the wonder of q^ll beholders. The Raja took 
the child and provided for it in the palace as if 
it had been the son of a Raja, and he named 
him Raja Bulu Bittong. This boy was brought 
up along with the Raja’s son, and a warm 
Mendship began between them. 

The Raja in time grew tired of the fort of 
Raja Bersiyong, because he had got a son. 
[1] The four mantris therefore urged him to 


1 A strange reason, but these Bajas were always 
changing their residence, on one pretence or other. 



make an excursion to the sea shore and amuse 
himself. So his highness set ofl soon after, and 
descending by the new cut called Kwalla Muda 
he followed tlu^. sea coast to Tmjonrj Fiiiri. 
This place did not please him for a new re- 
sidence, 80 he passed straight up to Ihikit 
Mariam, on wliicli hill ho set about erecting a 
fort and a ))alacc. This hill was near tlui prison 
which Raja Bersiyong built on a lull there, 
hence called Bukib Pinjara. Rsja Bersiyong 
had a fort too on that hill. Tlier(3 is a pr(‘tty 
stream at Bukit Pinjara, called Bungei Didda]), 
At this river the same Raja had also built a 
nnid fort, to ])rotect the river and sottlonient 
from any enemies who might enter from the 
t:ea on dark nights. 

One day a large and strange object was ob- 
served by Raja Bersiyong's queen doating down 
the river On approaching in the water to- 
wards it the queen found it to be a huge foam 
bell [2] which bursting disclosed a beautiful 
female child, who was convoyed by the (pumn 
to her palace and there carefully ieiidored and 
brought up under the name of Putri Saloang. 
The chilfl resembled the children of Indra, or 
of the Genii, or the Oewattas. She was treated 
by the queen mother, as if siie liad been her 
own child, and the Raja also had a groat 
affection for her. 

The Raja meanwhile continued inspecting 
the building of his new fort and palace, pass- 
ing clown the river from time to time for the 
purpose. He also directed houses to be built 
for themantrivS, the officers of Government and 

2 Like the foam bell — of Falembang whieli disclosed 
the “ Fiitri Tanjong hui*’ X-^rincess foam bell— (Malayan 
Annals.) 



the people, and that these should be arranged 
in streets the whole way to tlie sea beach, so 
that fish became clieap and abundMnt. The 
country of Kedda was very poiuilous when this 
libtja began tc^ rule, and nuinerons foreigners, 
merchants and settlers of various countries came 
there to stuj^ or to ti'ansacb business. His 
liighnoss^H J'auie For courtesj;^, liberaliriy and 
justice were the cause of this iullux; and tlierc 
wore now no compluiniu^.s oF lyranny and op- 
presaioic Pi’ovisifuis and other things wore 
also cheap, ddie inliabitanta Jikowise of distant 
creeks, bay.^ and coasts of Kedda flocked to 
tlie new station or ca[)itaL 

In course ('f time t-lie young ])i'ince Eaja Pra 
Ong Maliawangsa grew up to man’s estate, and 
it Imhoved the Paja Ids iathor to .select a wife 
for him. lie was very accomj dished, of courto- 
‘Ous and insinuating addie&t-., coiulesceiuling, 
affable and humane. He was instructed in 
manly exercises, and used to run tilts on liorse- 
back I he and Raja Bulu Pit tong oiicoinibere<l 
thus each other in sport, being both armed with 
tlio lance and a[)ear They ran races oti horse- 
back also along the sands on the sci shore 
north of Kwalla Muda. both of the youths 
were soon marrie.d, the young Pbr.a Ong Walia- 
wungsa to the claugtiter of a Raja (uci named 
.and tlm other to Putri Salo-ang. The prince 
•stayed with tlie Paja in his new fort, and Bulu 
Bittong liad the old fort oF Raja Rer.'^iyong 
given to him by the Raja for his residence. 
Thus all was happily settled, and the people 
flourished. 

In the meanwhile Raja Phra Ong Maha Potisat 
-directed a party of men to go and select con- 
venient spots towards the east and the N. N. 



W., as he wished fco build a fori and palace fox"- 
his son Plim On^ Mahawano\sn, and for Eaja Eulu 
Bitlong — bixt disiant or a])nrfe from the river 
Kwalhi Muda, ‘for* said he, ‘I am getting old and 
intirin, and cannot perform what 1 have a mind 
fco do while my four inanfcris ( ministers ) have- 
Ijecouie weak from age like fclmir master/ But 
before ilio Raja’s oi’der could be carried into 
ofloefc the ([ueen died, and was Laid with all the 
solemnibios due to deceased royalty, at the 
upper ))arL of the I’iver of Pido Titja — wiioro a 
mansolemn with m-nfoncntal pillars, or 
kachapuri, wa*"* erected over the rcmaiiiH. 

All was tlnm grief and lamentation in tlie 
palace. Not long after this event the four 
mantries one aftei* the other sickened and died, 
which oppressed tlie Raja and his son wdth fresh 
grief, d'ho obsequies of the four inantries 
having been performed by the Raja and his son 
in the manner befitting their rank, the Baja 
raised their sons respectively to tlie rank of 
their deceased parents. 

When the Raja’s grief For those losses had 
somewhat subsided, he abdicated in favour of 
his vson Pkra 0n<( Mah.awan<jsa \ and directed 
Raja Bulu Biltong to look out for a place. wh(3re 
he mi gilt erect a fort, and reside for the future. 
This chief left accordingly witli a regular 
estabJiah/uent of officers and men. Boon after his 
departure Raja Phra Ong Malia Potisat sicken- 
ed and tiled — and was laid by the prince and 
officers of state with all due solenmiby and 
magnificence. So Phra Ong Mahawangsa 
assumed the reins of government. 

Now Raja Phra Ong Mahawangsa was much 
addicted to the drinking of fiery spirits, and 
spirits distilled or prepared from rice, in order 
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to euro a disease to which he was subject. He 
had therefore a goodly nmuber of jars of those 
liquors arranged in his palace. It was his cus- 
tom after rising from his bed in tlie morning, 
and before he had waslmd his face, or eaten the 
hotel mixture, to call for a glass full of spirits. 
Tliis custom he luid followed for years — hut 
boyon<l this I30 never privately indulged lunmaelf 
in drinking, but ovly drank when at meals 
his vdnisters and state officers^ nor was 
he over intoxicated. [ 17] 

NOTES. 

[17] The rites employed by the queen were of 
Pagan or Hindoo origin, and there are linger- 
ings still of sueli amongst the mass of the 
Malays. 

Tanjong Putri is a rocky point at the entrance 
of what was formerly the Kedda (or Muda) 
river Imt is iiow^ called the river Marban, It is 
so called from the fancied resemblauce one of 
tlie most prominent rocks has to a feinale — 
putii moaning a princess. 

Bukit Mariam is still known by the same 
name, as is the liill Pinjara. The jungle is in 
this quarter so thick that I have only been able 
to trace a few indications of the sites here as 
described by our author, but these are enough 
to convince me of his good faith. 

The old Raja had perhaps not been more than 
ten or twelve years at Bukit Mariam before his 
son was married, and as he was getting old he 
may have reached about seventy. 

The annalist tries to palliate the frequent ap- 
plication of the next successor Phra Ong Maha- 
wangsa to the spirit jars, by telling us that it 
was to cure some complaint he was subject 
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to. Blit in tho^:e times all the peojile to the 
eastward used ardent s()irits, and they were 
probably indebted to the colouiste i'roiu India 
for tlie bovera^'o ; wlnn*e the tentds of Islam arc 
rigidly entorced, spirits arc not ojxmly andjxT- 
ha})S iiiiVeqiiontly drunk. Hut in tliose pbieos 
whore a giviit(*r laxity jn’evails, as 1 l)(‘li(‘V'‘e to 
be the case in Java, H)e arak a])i or lire spirit 
is used withont inucdi resmve. rIavuiUM>o saibn’H 
C]n))Ioye<I in IiJnglis)) vesfuds preiVr yjn and 
brandy a?i<l take it mail, grog ind laihig pati‘o« 
imeil l)y them. 

The indO“( :hiin‘S{^ j>(a)jde wliu Juul leceivcd 
the Bali language iunungst tliem were Furnislicd 
with the najnes ot* five different kinds or.anlnit 
spirits. The inhalhtants of 11)0 Malayan eoun- 
tries got those from the Klings. [ extract those 
five from iJio B(di or Pali work in niy [jossos- 
sion called Milinda Raja ; tlmt is, it is in tlie 
Pali character of Laos and yiam. 

1 Peetha Sura 

2 Powa Suraka M 

d 0 than a Sura 

4 Paniniia Sura 
iS Sampha rasaug yutto. 

From the Asiatic researches v. 8 p, 50 it 
seems tJiat Sura in Sans(*rit means wbie and 
true wealth, So tlio Devatas having got it 
while the Daityas or Titans did not obtain it, 
these last were called Asura. 

1 have not space here to describe the mode 
of preparing all oJ‘ these. So I will only notice 
the first. It is made with common rice or the 
oryza glutinosa ( of Marsdon ) or of other grain. 

The grain is boiled, and when cold a fermenting 
mixture composed of black pepper, onions, and 
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J4‘arlic, niituieg and cloves, orange tree leaves, 
ginger, and the al) 3 mia galunga with cinnamon, 
chili and the lic[UOrice root, pounded to- 
gether, is added Tlie whol(‘ is then dial died 
with ^vator. 

The tJavanese ehiei's ajjpear to have been the 
most addicted to the use of Hjiirits, a custom 
they most |>ro))al)ly owed to the Indiana who 
under the titles orBuddliisi:s and worshippers of 
tlie Gods of the Hindoo I^inHieon, so long held 
spiritual not jmlitioal svay o\cr Java 

Being Mahometans, tlio Malays have sub- 
stituteii opium for spirit's, ostensibly, Thus 
Mahomet’s injiinciioiiH are obeyed, but an 
equally deteriorating and delununnizing poison 
is used in its stead. That lawgiver slioiiJd have 
denounced all inteia])eranee and would have 
acted more wisei3^ But lie had his eye chiefly 
on liis cuuntryinen iuid stigmatised the vice 
which he and tliey wore least inclined to as 
leading to hell, wdiile he gave an unlimited 
latitude to the sensual indulgences to which 
they w^ero prone. 



CHArTEH KILL 


It is related that live years after tlio <loaih 
of the prophet Mahomed) tliore wim) lioly men 
and proselytes to his faith in Ba^nlad. HhoikJi 
Noor Aladiu eamc from M('cca and Medina at 
this time to tJio eonntry of Jaxoij otliorwiso 
Aoheh^ Lringing with liim the Jioly books, con- 
taining the tenets of Islam, Tlioro was also a 
person residing in Bagdad, named Sheik 
Abdiilla ” the elder of Bar/dad. Ho was a holy, 
venerable and M’'onclerfnl man, and his prayers 
were very efficacious, so that lie was revered 
in that country, and had a multitude of fol- 
lowers and disciples, wlio were instructed by 
him, although he was far advanced in life 
which he had spent in tlie faitli. 

The most sacred book is the Koran. In it 
are chapters and passages at which devils and 
evil spirits tremble, and it om])odio8 hundredn 
of sacred volumes^ the of the prophets 

and sajjes of old, all of 'which it thus super- 
seded, The Koran rcnderecl HUi)orffuouB all tl\e 
occult sciences of tlxe aneionts, sucli as magic 
and STiperhuumu powers, b^^ means of winch 
men used to Ily througli tlie air, and to traverse 
the earth or the ocean without being visible, 
if they preferred it, or of assu^ning any shape 
they pleased, if dosirous of not l)eing visible. 
Nevertheless, at the present tlay, the true be- 
liever and servant of God may by him he 
endowed with preternatural faculties and 
powers. 
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God also by his decree rendered unavailing 
-the belief entertained by many nations in the 
efficacy and power of idols, whether these were 
dumb, or manifested their power like oracles 
by speech, or whether constructed and fasluon- 
ed of perishable materials or not, also the 
adoration of the sun, and the worship of trees, 
birds and fourfooted animals, and God ordered 
all these obnoxious things to be carried by his 
angels to the sea called Kulzoom, which is not 
accessible to mortals, that they should not be 
ai\y longer adored as omnipotent, and in order 
that Islamisin should be firmly established, a 
faith promulgated by the prophet Mahomed, 
and comprised in his written ordinances. 

There was a holy Sheikh of Yemen named 
Sheikh Abdulla, who went from Mecca to Bag- 
dad and became the spiritual guide of Sheikh 
Abdulla the younger of that citj^ He instructed 
his discijido in the Fakahat or contents of the 
book of loiowiedge, and also in the Sufi- 
doctrines He likewise explained to him the 
various comment aries, Tufsir, or the Koran He 
( the younger Abdulla ) was so well versed in 
the Koran that he could repeat without once 
looking at it, the whole of its thirty divisions. 
This holy man Slieikh Abdulla the younger 
once found in the Tufsir an account of Iblis, the 
chief of the devils, who walked about the earth, 
disturbing its inhabitants with his evil instiga- 
tions, destroying the fruits of a virtuous and 
holy life, and frustrating the beat intentions of 
the good and wise. He led men by a smooth 
path into error and vice, and made them believe 
vice to be virtue and virtue to be vice [ “ the 
worse appear the better reason ” ] But no 
man can see, as it is written in the Tufsir, the 



devil, nor can he endure the Koi*an. Still lie 
will ( occasionally ) and destroy even 

those who rccad or adopt tlio Koran. One day 
Shoikli Al)dn]la the yonno'cM* ^H)i iiernuHsion 
from his o'uru Sheikh Abdulla tlie ehlor lo have 
an interview with this eliief oT 1 he d(wils. The 
^airu lau][^;l)(‘d arnl said, ‘ You cannot ncHd*. tlu^ 
(levil ; if you do, all your jerd virtuoitM cand 
holy life will 1)0 as uotidn^', and lie will l('‘ul 
you into the ])ath of error.' lint the Sh>'ikli of 
Ycinani persevered in liis desire, so th(‘ jn‘uru 
^*ave his ])onuission. He then ]jro(*eeded into 
the plain, and sat down as directed liy tJn^. ^nirn 
below a lar^'e tree. Aocordiu!.>; al^o to bis 
gurus instruction lie had hrougld all his 
clothes with him. Ho liere hoped to meet 
Iblis, and learn from him all his stratag.ems and 
wiles jiractiscd towards mankind, (be'oj'e sot- 
ting out ho took his meal and dr*'.sso«l lumsoif 
in his turhan with tlie corner falling <lawn, au<l 
a suha coat of three folds, and a kitiiuig or vest 
wiDi four folds, and a sasJi, and he ])orf()rmc<l 
his ablutions with lioly water. When the 
disciple had set fortii, llion Ins guru took lioly 
water and offered uj) a juayor to Clod I hat tlio 
devil might eiieounter las disciple. Thr diHcpdo 
being thus seated during the still of flie day 
below tlio tree, ho liegari to read the Koran 
softly, when all of a sudden lie lieanl a noi.se as 
if some one was ajiproaching, and befor(^ ho 
could collect himself he received a very smart 
slap on his right clieek, from an invisible harnl, 
and on turning round to that side, lie got a still 
smarter slap on his left chock, although all lJ)is 
while he had not ceased reading tlio Koran, So 
growing afraid he ran home, and reported the 
matter to the guru. The latter told him that 
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of course he could not expect to see Iblis if he 
kept reading the Koran, since this chief of the 
devils hated to hear it read. Slieikh Abdulla 
the younger wont the next clay in the same way, 
nnd sat helow tJie tree ; hut did not road the 
Koran. It was not long ))efore he oljservod a 
vonc‘ral)hi Shoikli approaching liini, who 
(lress(‘d in green, whoso ])eard deccnclcd below 
his hreasi, and who ludd a etalf in hm hancL 
His ai)poaranco was ijuilo astonishing, for his 
Htaiurc was prodigious. On nmclung Ihe pupil 
he uiad(i salaam, saying — ^ Snlaain aleikum oh 
Sheikh Abdulla.’ The latter (juieddy returned the 
^?^alutation, asking who the other veas, and his 
luisinoBS. Why, said the cdiief oC the devils, 
did not you wisli 1 o see me ? So you ai'o in- 
deed the cdiief ol: the shaitans P Yofl, I am 
their cliiid', an<l now what would you desire of 
me P Wliy, rejiliod Sheikh Abdulla, I liave 
been exceedingly anxious to meet with yoii as I 
desire to luivo you for a guru, or teacdier, Ihlis 
replied, how can I become your spiritual guhle, 
since all my actions ami tlioughls arc the re- 
verse of yours. How can I bear your chidings 
or admonitiona. The disciple should put im- 
plict con H donee in his teacher. All my disciples 
must ha like myself. )8heikh Abdulla rejoined — 
My lonl ]iray instruct me, for I will obey you, 
and follow- what you say, else how can you he 
my guru. Iblis consented, and putting his staff 
into Sheikh Abdulla’s hands, bade him follow 
his now^ guru. Tliis staff rendered its holder, 
wdien ho pleased, invisible. 

It would l')o w^andering from the subject of 
ihe Keddn history to follow^ these two travellers. 
Suffice ii to say that Iblis led his juipil over 
various regions, displaying by niuacrous feats 



■and contrivances his power over their inhabit- 
ants, (a) 

At length the travellers reached the kafir 
'Country called Kedcla. Here tlu‘y entered tJxc 
palace of Pra Ong Maliawangsa ; and before lie 
was wide awake stood beside his 1 h‘(I ('urtains. 
Presently the Baja awok(3 and called for Ids 
nsnal glass of spirits. The page* went to fill it 
from one of the jars, when tl)(‘ windcli Iblis 
stepping up defiled the beverag(\ ln' btnng in- 
visible. Tlie Raja drank it otf, wlieii Slieikb 
Abdulla losing his tmu])or said to Iblis, (iod 
bless me ! [istaghafar ilia], why did you defile 
the Raja’s draught? Iblis replied d)id I not 
caution and direct you not to or find 

fault with what I might do towards any of your 
race ? True, said the other, and J should nut 
have found fault with you elscwhei’e, but here 
you have have bad the liardihood to ]j(3)iavc 
thus towards a great prince, who is aliout to lie 
one of God’s vicegerents. The Raja was asto- 
nished to hear people squabbling ho close to 
him, without his being able to see tluim. But 
just at this moment Iblis got angry with his 
pupil and said to him, ^ Since you have bocume 
so clover, it is time that we sliould part.’ 
Hereupon he suddenly snatched lus stalf out of 
Abdulla’s hand and thus left him visible to the 
Raja, ho himself departing. The Raja took 
Sheikh Abdulla by the hand, and imjuired to 
■whom he had been just speaking, and perceiv- 
ing his dress which was foreign, asked whore 
he had come from, and how he Imd got into his 
/Sleeping apartment, since the attendants were 


[ rt ] A separate translation may be given hereafter of 
these travels, tf the countries C/Onld be identified it 
might be useful in shewing where idolatry still prevailed* 
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still asleep. So he received the inforjiiatioa he 
demanded, and Sheikh Abdulla related all his 
adventures in company with the devil. Bagdad, 
rejoined the Eaja, by the accounts of n(tvigator8 
passing to and fro^ between it and Kedda^ 
is from three to four months sailing distance, 

^ What is now the religion of this country,’ 
said the Sheikh addressing the Baja ? ‘ My 

religion, replied Baja Marong Mahawangaa, 
and tlmt of all uiy subjects is that which has 
been ] landed down to us liy the people of old ; 
the old men of former days. We all ^t) 0 T 8 hip 
idols,'' Has your highness then never lieard of 
Islaniism, and the Koran which descoiidod from 
Ood to Malioined, whose tomb is at Medina, 
whidh has superseded all others, leaving them 
in the possession of the devil. The devil could 
not act as he does if the Koran were generally 
known. I pray you tlicn if this be true, said 
the Raja, to instruct and enligliten us in this 
now faith. 

Sludkh Abdulla in a tranbj)Grt of holy fervor 
at this recpiest of the Raja, hugged, embraced, 
and kissed the body of his highness. He then 
instructed the Eaja in the skahadai [1] or 
creed. 

His highness then sent for all his jars of 
spirits, and with his own hands emptiecl them 
on the ground. After tliis Jie had all the idols 
of the palace brought out. They were heaped 
up in his presence and that of Mheikh Abdulla. 
'There were idols of gold, and of silver, of pot- 
tery, of wood, of earth, and these Avere ( all ) 
ioi human shape and had human features, 

[ 1 ] I am CDTiRoions or sure that there is no God but 
God. Tie is one, there are not two, and T also believe 
that Mahomet is the servant of (iod, and also the prophet 
of God. 



All these were bj’okon, and exit to ineees by 
Slieikli Alxhilla with l)is sword, and with an 
axe, {xn(i the fragments and dust were seatlored 
ahont. Afte.r this lie burnt the wiiole in the tire, 

Tlie Sheikh asktMi fiie haja to asHcnubJo all 
liis women cd' tlie fort an<l ])alu*e, Wlien lh(‘y 
all had arrived in jmwmee of tlie Haja and tiie 
Slicikh, tlu'y were all initiat(‘d in the HjL^ama 
of Jslaia. 

After all thes(^ diM*tls, th(^ Slieikh took re- 
freRhinent, obsorvinti^ that In* had fasted for 
seven days and ni'^hts, while travcdlinii; with 
Iblis, as his mind had Imen absorbed witli what 
In3 savv". 

After dinner tlie Kaja drank collbe and tea, 
(kawaandte) alon^* with tlio Slicikli, who 
expatiated on the feats which he had seen Iblis 
perform. The Sheikh was mild and courteous 
in his demeanour, iiersuasive and soft in his 
language, bo fcluit he gained the hearts of the 
inmates of the ])alaee. 

The Ra/)a soon after sent for the four man- 
tries, who on reaeiiing the hall were surprised 
at seeing a yiu^lkh seated near the Raja. The 
Raja told the maniris tlie mode of tlio iSliezkli’s 
arrival and his ubjind. Tlie four cdiiofs express- 
ed their readiness to follow the <‘xam]de of his 
higliness, saying, we hojKi Hludkh Abdulla will 
also instruct iin. The latter on liearing tliis 
speech embraced, Jiuggod and kissed the four 
mantris. He then said, to prove their sincer- 
ity, he hoped they \\oi:ld send for all the people 
to come to the audience hall bringing with them 
all the idols which they were wont to worsliip, 
and the idols which had been handed down by 
the old men of former days. The request was 
obeyed and all the idols kept and possessed by 
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the jDeople were at that very time brought down 
and tliore destroyed and burned to the dust ; 
no one was sorry at this demolition of ilieir 
false gods, all were glad to enter the pale of 
Islamism. 

Sheikh Abdulla after this asked the four 
inantris, ^Wliatislho name of your prince.’ 
'^fJiey replied his nanm is Pra Ong Mahawangsa. 
Well, said 1 he former, let us ohango it for one 
in tile language of Islam, and Malayu. After 
Home coubuJtation the name of the Raja was 
c]iaiiig(id at his request, and by Sheikh Abdulla, 
to Miihiofulsluih or Mazuifulshah, be- 

cause, said the Sheikh, it is a celebrated name ; 
and is found in the Koran. It is a name that is 
greater tlian every other in this world. 

The llaja now built mosf[ues wherever the 
popiilaiion was eonsidei*able, and directed that 
to each til ere should be attrxched forty -four of 
the inluibitants alone, as a settled congregation, 
for a licm number would have been too few for 
the duties of religion. So mos(]ues were erect- 
ed and great drums were attached to theun to 
be beaten to call the peoidc to prayer 03i 
Fridays, but infidels were expelled from the 
mosques, 

Sheikh Abdulla continued for some to in- 
struct the people in the religion of Islam, peo- 
ple flocking to him from all the coast and bays, 
and disbictn of Kedda and its vicinity In fact 
he initiated them in all its forms and 
eeremonicp. 

The news of this conversion of the Kedda 
])eople by Sheikh Abdulla reached Acheli ; and 
the Sultan of that country, and Sheikh Noor 
Aladiii sent the following to Kedda : — 

First the Siratulmustugim. 
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Secondly the Malim Hetaiu or Balnil Nikah. 

The Snltau and Sheikh Noor Aladin’a letter 
and two liooka arrived at Ke<lda and thorollow- 
ing waH the Hubatance of it ‘‘ Thin letter is 
[roin the Sultan of Acdudi and Noor Aladiii to 
our brother the Sultan of l\(a[da, and ShcikJx 
Abdulla of Ycniien, jh)\v in Ivedda. We luive 
Hont iwo r(di^ij;i(ais books, in order that the faith 
of Islam may he firmly i^BtaldiHluMl and the 
people 1)0 fully inslruetiMl in iheir duties^ 
and in the ritos of Ihe faitlid' A letter in 
reply was S(‘ut by the linja, and Sheikh 
Abdulla ihankinf>‘ the donoi*. So SJieikh Ab- 
dulla redoubled lus labours ajid erected addi- 
tional small inos([uea in all the different villag’es 
for general convenience, He also directed fho ^ 

five prayers for each day, and he ordained that 
in the month of R.am;:an a measure, of Bagdad, 
of rice should bo given to the poor by each per- 
son for the purpose of purifying their bodies. 

He also directed that the great festival where 

prayervS are offered u]), tlie name of tlie Sultan ^ 

should be jnontionefl in l!mm, ( 2 ) 

All such rules and ol’^servances are for tlie 
purpose of keeping tJie f litli in t/ie minds of tlie 
muHitude and Im* peipeluatin^; the same till the 
day of j'udgmPTit. 

The sacrifice of animals, such as buffalo(3S or 
goats, on the tenth day of tlie monlli Dalliaija, 

[ 2 ] Here follow various direebiuiu foi fasbs, prayers 
and otliei observaures as ja'ac^iaed at Meeea, whieh, as 
comprism^ those now existin r in western Mniionifnlaii 
countries, are too well known to require repetition here, 
independently of encumbering an historical translated 
work with dissertations on divinity. I have retained only 
so mush as may serve to illustrate the manners of the 
people of Kedda at the period, and the way in which they 
were converted. The list of fasts may be found in tha 
Straits Almanacs. 
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and agreeably to the mode practised at Mecca^ 
is to be performed by every one. 

The Eaja and his wife were constantly with 
the Sheikh learning to read the Xoran. The 
royal pair searched also for some handsome 
girl, daugliter of a mantri and of the lineago of 
the Rajas of the country, to be the Sheikh’s 
wife. But no one could bo found willing to* 
give liis (laiightt^r thus in marriage, because the 
lioly man was about to return to Bagdad, and 
only waited until he had sufficiently instructed 
some person to supply his place. 

Now at this period the Sultan had three sons. 
Raja Ma 52 im Shah, Eaja Mohamad Shah and 
Raja Soliman Shall. "Idiese names w’^ore hor- 
rowed froni the Koran by Sheikh Abdulla, and 
bestowed upon the princes ; whom he exhorted 
to be patient and blow' to anger in thoir inter- 
course wdth dxeir daves and the lower orders, 
and to regal'd with pity all the slaves of God, 
and the poor and needy. 


Chapter XIV. 


To ])roc*ofMl. Tt is innntiumxt in nnyin^^ ( whicli 
liave lunulod down io uh ] iluil Rnja liulu 
InzKhancl oflTili'i Snloaii/j;^ lu^ who luul 
received inatructionw IVuni Uaja Plira On|j; Malm 
Potisat to i^roceed to tlia N. ISh W(‘Ht, ^ in (jnoBt 
-of a spot to Bctllc on and Innld a foi’t and pahuu}, 
had departed aecordiu^i^iy, In hiB absence 
Putri SaJonDj'^' fixed her alfections upon the son 
of one of tlie four mantris, and the result of 
their illicit intcrcourso was a son, whom slie 
named Zeinal [1] Imt witlx the know- 

ledge of the tSultan MWlful Shah. The latter 
took the child and had it bronglitu}; along witli 
hia own ihree sons and instructed like tliom in 
the tenets of Islam. 

Raja Eulu Jlittong sot out as before naiTated, 
witli a largo train. He passed by many eligilde 
spotSj bnt would not settle lumself ui)on tJ\(Mn. 
At lengtli he inot ^vdth the mantri who Imfl l)oon 
directed hy Raja Bulu Bittong’s fiitlier, long 
before, to search for a new residence. They 
were bgsy in erecting a fort at tliis ])lac*c ; which 
lies far rp the large rivf?r, but below tbo 
[tributary] stream called Padanij Trap [2] 
that is lower down the great river.” [ Kwalla 
Muda ]. The Raja halted here with tlio inten- 
tion to complete the erection of this fort. But 


[ 1 ] meaiis the male descendanfc of a marriaj^e 

or connection between a female of the liaja’s family or 
class, and a male subject. 

[ 2 ] This direction is rather out, as Padant^ Trap lies 
nearer to the N. or rather it is about perhaps N. N. E. 
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an old chief amongst the numbers present, ad- 
dressing the Raja; said, ^ We have foolishly and 
in vain constructed this fort and formed this 
•establishment; because it is at a most incon- 
venient distance from the mouth of the river,’ 
If this be the state of matters,’ replied the 
Raja, ‘ lot the half of our number descend the 
I’iver a little way/ So his highness set off with 
a party down the great river, and reached a 
higl) spot of ground on the left bank [ descend- 
ing ] On the left of this spot there is a stream 
[ which flows into the great river.] Here the 
Baja dmectod the very tliiek pallas jungle to be 
•cut down. When this had been done, he built a 
mud fort, with fencings of pallas trunks, and 
of dangser. People of the present day call it 
Kota pallas. 

While both of the forts just mentioned were in 
progress there came a report of the death of 
Raja Pra Ong Maha Potisat, the father of Bulu 
Bittong, and of the misconduct of Putri Saloang. 
Raja Bulu Bittong was so incensed at this latter 
piece of intelligence, that he never again re- 
turned to the fort of Kwalla Muda, but resided 
always at Kota Pallas. 

But he had not been here very long when 
news arrived that Dattu Sunggi and his four 
brothers had left Patani at a place between 
Patani and Ohanak. Their caste was, bad and 
wicked. The second brother was named Tuan 
Sinni Ipoh, the third Tuan Sinni Ratu, and the 
fourth Tuan Sinni Payu, These four brothers 
were certainly of a wicked race. They were 
shunned and their acts disapproved of by every 
body. They robbed and stole, killing people 
and plundering their property, they used opium, 
gambled, and fought cocks with artificial spurs. 



They had benides a liost of worthlcsa fellows 
along whli tiunu, to the iima))er of threu or 
four Jumdrod. Tliese unprincipled villiaiiH came 
by stealth and suddenly to the fort highest xi\) 
the Miida river. Raja Biilii Bittong lia])pened 
to be at tlui tiiuo at the lower fort, When hii 
learned tlio near u])pruac*h of tliese rc)l)t)erH 
iiurriodly armed himself on ]iors(d)a(‘k ho quick- 
ly that ho hud not time to put on the saddle, 
and he had nut more than about a Inmdnul nuui 
with liini, wlio were armed. Witlunit waiting 
for ro-inforeemeutB or for the mantris, warriors, 
ollieors, and otlior 3uea ho set foi’tli lowardK 
ilie upper fort, only leaving orders for iliosci to 
Bpeedily follow. 

When he reached tlio fort there was much 
fighting going on, for fchoro were maJiy villages 
in its vicinity and hundreds of the villagers 
were aaseinbled in the fort Dattu yuugi had 
intended to slorm the fort at ojico, ])ut lie could 
make no impression whoa he tried it, (ov lu^ 
was met face to face at the gates, and obstinate- 
ly op])OScd. In the midst of this tumult arrivetl 
Raja Biilu Bittong, wliose men instantly drew 
their swords, prepared iheir otJicr weapouH, 
and tlion charged the enemy mosi vigorously, 
plunging into its ranks, so tlio battle rage<l 
Wlien Tnan Sinni Ipoh saw Raja Bulu Bittong 
advancing, mounted, he rushed iijjon him, and 
threw his speai', but the Raja swerved his body 
Ro that it missed him, and he ilien wheeled his 
iiorse, and brought Tuan Sinni to the ground 
hy a stroke of hia spear on the helmet of Sunni. 
But the latter drew his kris and spj’inging up 
again fiercely attacked Iiis foe. The Raja ward- 
ed off his blow with his spear, and pierced 
Sinni tJirough from breast to back with the 
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spear, and so he fell and died. Then rose 
the war cry of Raja Bulu Biitong’s men. 
When Tuan Siniii Eatu saw his brother 
fall, ho gi’asped his sword and struck 
at the Raja, but missed, while the Raja’s 
spear pierced tlie sword hand of Sunni Rata 
who thus felt and rolled on the ground four 
yards away from tlie Raja, his right arm being 
broken. ]3ut he started up, and Muth his kris 
in liis left liand he renewed tlio tigld, but after 
three or four passes ho could not inflict a 
w^ound. Tlie Raja watching his op^iort unity, 
])lunged his spear into the nock of liis adversary 
and slew him. The remaining tw^o l)rotherB of 
those thus slain now attacked tho Raja, one on 
each side. But the Eaia warded off tlioir blows, 
and with his spear he ran Sinni Payu througli, 
and kil](‘d him. Now there were only tlie Raja 
and Datu Sungi who fought with spears. ^Tho 
battle raged, and tlie fight was close and dead- 
ly, tho kris being the chief weapon, men died 
in mortal embrace, and torrents of Idood flowed. 
Bodies lay in heaps and heads rolled like 
weights separated from the broken steelyard, 
while scattered arms in heaps wounded the feet 
like ranjous [a]. Datu Sungi on seeing 
the slaughter of his men receded a little, 
and on his turning the Raja hit him with his 
spear in the side without wounding him, although 
he fell down. Starting again to his feet he got 
hold of the spear the Raja had cast at him, and 
threw it at the latter, who was slightly wound- 
ed. His Highness fastened tightly his s^^ear 
head and aimed at Sungi, piercing his thigh 
through and through. But even in this plight 




[«[ Kanious are shoib bamboo shaipened stakes set in 
the ground to obstruct an enemy. 
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lie pushed hie spear at the Eaja, and wounded 
him again only sliglitly. Tiie spear becoming 
bent, Sungi drew his long kria and attacked the 
Eaja wounding him in the ear, and nearly up- 
set him, and following u]) liis advantage ho in- 
flicted a vMmnd on the Kajei’s back. The Raja 
Eulu Biltong enraged at this rusIuMl at Dattu 
Sungi with his spear and jderced Jiim in the 
throat and also through the body, and rolled 
him on tlie ground. At i))zs timo‘ Hela Putra 
arrived on borscback, and found tlu^ Haja dizzy, 
and covered with blood, and just about to fall. 
He lifted him up and carried him into the fort. 
He then returned to the fight. He found lliat 
half of Dattu Sungi^s men had Izecn made pri- 
soners and all of the rest not killed and wound- 
ed had escaped. Tho four brothers lay dead on 
the fielcb Eaja Bulu Bittong vanished during 
the ensuing night, and returned to his originaJ 
state — (that is lie died.) [18]. 

NOTES. 

[18] I have elsewhere remarked that the 
Kedda annalist inei'cly alludes to tho religion 
which prevailed in that country at tlie period 
of the missionary Abdulla’s arrival. He tolls us 
only that the images, probably liousehold ones, 
and kept by the people, were destroyed, But 
in the Achinese annals it is stated that Johan 
Palawan went there long after [in tho year of 
the PTejira 1027 orA.D, 1649] to more firmly 
establish the faith, and to destroy tlie honses of 
the Xmr” moaning the devil. Alzdulla had 
arrived in Kedda according to the same annals 
in the year of Hejira 879 or A. D. 1601. So 
that idolatry was not rooted out until A. D. 
1649 or 148 years after Sheikh Abdulla’s ar- 



rival in Kedda. In the above year Sultan 
Secunder Muda who was before named Johan 
Palawan of Achin had conquered the countries 
of Delhi [in the year of Hejira 1 021] Bentan [in 
the year of Hej. 1023] then Pahang [in the 
year of Hej. 1026] and Kedda [1027,] 

The remains oC numerous temples which I 
discovered, being induced to the search first ac- 
cidentally by having seen some loose bricks 
lying in a spot in the forest, and afterwards 
from reading the above noticed passages, when 
joined to the ruins of almost every fort and site 
described in this history of Kedda likewise 
found by me, are so far satisfactory, that they 
verify the main points of tliat history. All 
due allowances should be made for the sports 
of the imagination indulged in by our author. 
It is not long since supernatural powers were 
believed in Europe to be acquired by individual s^ 
and when there were always ready reasons to 
account for wliat ignorance could not unfold, 
and supineness would not try to unravel. In a 
word, what would many of our European his- 
tories be if undecked in the flowers of fiction, 
and did not a vigorous, clear and lively 
imagination cast around the past and the pro- 
bable, and often even the improbable, a bright 
halo of seeming reality. The Baconic method 
cannot be applied to history, so long as we see 
not the whole links of cause and effect, but it 
is to be feared that excepting in the gradual 
woi'king out of great social and political pro- 
blems and changes, and in those stirring cases 
where events often surpass fiction, history 
would be little better in many civilized countries 
than a mere dry chronicle. It is easy to state 
probable facts, and then to draw inferences and 
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advance reasonings on them as if they were 
truths. 

It is curious that neither the writer of those 
Kedda annals, nor tlio eojuplier of tJioso termed 
Sifjara Malayio or Malayan Annals, Jiavc <les- 
cribed tlic nature of the protlojninant or stato 
religions of their tiiuos. Our preseni autlior 
coutonts himself with shewing only that the 
Kedda people 'were iniUfyi wem^hippera ' while 
the Malayan Annalist loaves us to guess at the 
roligion of the Malays of Malacca. 

I have diacovored several inscriptions in what 
I take to be tine Pali or Bali character, eaiwocl 
on stone. But they I fear afford no dates. 
But as they arc apparently in veiy old fonns of 
that character, some liglit may be thrown on 
the period when they ware employed in Kedda. 
As we have no Pundits in the Straits 1 purpose 
submitting these inscriptions to the learned in 
Calcutta. One of these inscriptions, or rather 
a part of one, which I discovered many years 
ago near tlie almost obliterated remains of an 
old temple, has been pronounced by the late 
and lamented Mr. Prinsep to whom I sent it, as 
“ in a style of letter nearly that of the 
Allahabad Mo. II.” It seems to mo that an- 
other inscription, found on a large rock at 
Tokoon in Province Wollesloy [ a ] may also 
prove of some value, although I doubt if it 
bears any date. Tlio character is evidently T 
think one of the ancient forma of the Bali or 
Pali, and I hope to obtain a translation of it. 
In all iny niimerous excursions in the jungles 
here I have discovered undoubted relics of a 

[ ] SomT Jk'l it tivsb lio to. U’ lioini^oti » 
Governmonb Surveyor, as a boundary stone, and lie 
therefore paid no aUentioti to it. I copied the inm*ripfcio n 
with the greatest accuracy as the letters are very large. 
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Hindoo colony, with ruins of temples. This 
tract extends along’ the talus of the Kedda 
mountain Jerrei, Besides the Sivaic emblem I 
found sevoral copper coins. My researches 
have been unavoidably slow from the almost 
impenetrable state of the forests, and from the 
necessity imposed on me by tho mendacious or 
exaggerating propensities of the natives, and 
the absurd and vexatious jealousy of tlioir 
rulers beyond our frontier. As I cannot here 
enter into a disquisition on the ancient religion 
of this portion of the Oontinent, I will merely 
observe that xuy researches have clearly proved 
that the people vm'shipped Buddha and at the 
same time Siva, and porhaps some other Hindoo 
Deities but that these last classes appear to 
have predominated in the end, their advance- 
ment perhaps keeping pace with the gradual 
success of the Hindus in India in their rivalry 
with the Bxiddhists. Marong Mahawangsa it will 
be observed brouglit his idols with him. Tho 
credulity with which our author gulps down all 
the wonderful stories of Sheikh Abdulla is not 
greater than tho avidity sliewn by the Malays 
of tho present day to credit every thing related 
of their prophet and holy men. Pious frauds 
it appears were equally in vogue with the imams 
as with the priests of other religions. But 
religion has generally sat very loosely on the 
bulk of the Malays, and unless the individual 
be a priest he often contents himself with allow- 
ino others to pray for him. The Mahometans 
were too far off from the Seat of their power to 
think of establishing their creed by tho sword, 
so that persuasion alone was adopted. The 
process tlierefore of conversion was slow, and 
men, after the people had cons on ted to desert 
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their idols for the new faith, still cherishod a 
superstitions reverence for, or stood in awe of, 
these ancient gods. Kven at tliis day their 
indirect indueiice on tJie minds of the least 
educated classes is considez'shlc. I'lms, al- 
though Hlieikl) Abdulla porsimded tl)e Kaja to 
destroy his idols, of which I have had proof in 
the niuti]atc<l images I have discov(ircMt, they 
were not all dostroyod, until cue lunidrcd and 
forty-eight years subsequontly to tliat event. 
The gold and silver idols were doubtloBs con- 
verted into coin or ingots. 

The use of tea and coffee, sliows that these 
luxuries reached them by couunerco, It is 
curious that although coffee grows well under 
shade on this coast, the Malays of the present 
day do not take much advantage of it. 

We find of course that mosques rose rapidly 
on the ruins of the idolatrous temples, and tlmt 
buffaloes were sacrificed instead of rams at the 
haji feast, the scriptural sacrifice of a ram 
instead of the son of Abraham, — a practice still 
continued, for l)eaide8 the religions act, the 
Malays prefer the flesh of the buffalo to that of 
the cow, a predilection, which probably arises 
from a lingering impression that this la iter 
animal was venerated by their ancestors. 1 may 
likewise mention that [ found several Biuall 
talismans of leaf gold amidst the foundations of 
temples. These are of a triangular sliape and 
the base about as inch long with old Siamese 
characters upon them, and several (juotations 
from Pali or Sanscidt religious works, and in a 
character of the Pali closely approaching to, if 
it bo not the nagari, I have not, owing to the 
causes alluded to, concluded my researches, but 
hope in time be able to finish tlmm. 


Chapteu XI 7. 


Alter the departure of Raja Bulu 
the inaniri Seta Putra sent a letter no Sultan 
Muzuffur Shah informing him of the late battle, 
and that he could not attend the presence in 
person as tlmre was no one left who could take 
charge of the two forts, and few left to defend 
them. 

The Sultan said to tim four mantris, after the 
letter had been read. What advice my broth- 
ers do you give in this case Your Majesty, 
replied the ministers, we tlainlc that as you are 
getting old, it will be best that your Majesty 
should send two of your sons to rule over the two 
forts.” The Sultan agreed, and turning to 
Sheik li Abdulla asked luin to confer a title or 
name on his eldest son, because said he, i wish 
to estaldish him as Raja in a fort near to my 
own residence about a day or two’s march off 
only. The Sheikh consented, requesting that 
all the mantris’ sons should be collected whose 
parents were old, This being accomplished, 
he gave to the eldest prince the name of Sultan 
Maazim Shah. He then selected four of the 
sons of tlie mantris present to compose the 
council ol* state of the newly made Raja, or 
Sultan, These were named by the Sheikh as 
follows ;“Fir8t the Maha Raja, The second 
Padiika Raja. The third Paduka Sri Pirdana 
Mantri. The fourth Paduka Baja Tanianggong. 

Now, said Sheikh Abdulla, since there is a 
Sultan for that country, and your Majesty is old, 
it would be proper that your Majesty should 
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abdicate in his favor, and assume tJie dij^nity of 
Marhum. Very true, said tlie Sultan, aj^od 
rulers should retire into the di^oufi(Ml Htato you 
have mentioned. There cannot HaTely be Wo 
princes in autliority at the same time. True, 
re])lied the other, for such is written in a book. 

The Sultan now made prej^araiious for liin 
son’s ex).)edition like thoso usual wlien ‘.(oinij; to 
war. Tlu^ro were brou,^ht into rcupUHitiou all 
the parapliernalia of Govermuont, the throne 
and other insifrnia of a Baja, and all tliat tlic 
armoury aftbrdefl, witli iriinist(U’8. olticiu'S and 
attendants. 

Meanwhile the two l)rot]icrs requested leave 
to depart for their several governnKUJts. Fol- 
lowed by the usual retinue tlioy nuirc])od to 
Kota Palas, Here the Mantri Seta Pulra put 
Sultan Maajsini Shah in possession of the fort, 
and then proceeded witli Sultan Mahome<l Shah 
to Kota who was established as its Haja or 
pjovernor. Thus Sultan Maa^im Shah was 
firmly installed in the Government and tlirom^ 
of Kedda. 

After the de])aTturo of the two lirotlier.s 
the Sultan Mazulfulsliali lia<l two 
])rt*| ared. Tn one of tlioBO he sent his sou b{‘- 
fore alluded to, Raja Soliiuan Shah, with a com- 
petent retinue of olfieers and men to form a 
flcttlcment and to erect a fort and palace at 
Lanlcapuri. In the ollmr vc^BBtd Siieikli AlKlulla 
embarked, and after lie Iiad Hee]i Raja Soliinaii 
Shah lixed in liie Government lie net nail direct- 
ly over the deep waters for Ba^rdad, a voyajifo 
of three or four months, touchinfj^ at various 
places and coxintries for wood and water and 
provisions for his ship, and then he sliapcd his 
course for Hivdiustan^ and finally coasted homo- 
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ward passing the Baldiva islands to wood and 
water and provision where he arrived in safety, 
and met his spiritual guide again, to whom he 
related all that had happened to him and what 
ho liad soon since their separation.^ 


* Oeylon is not mentioned eibhev in the coming^ ov re- 
turning voyage. Tlie ship must have gone fco Kalinga. 



ClIAPTEH XV. 


It is orally related that not very aftor 

tliesG ov63nts, and tlxo abdication of the Kaja in 
favour of hia son, it liappcnod iliai Hultan 
MazulfulBliah sickened, and passed away from 
this transitory world into the world of eternity, 
retxirning to tlie mercy of CJod. Ho liis son 
Sultan Maarim Sliah continued to I'eign over the 
country of Kedda, which flourislxod exceedingly 
both as j’egarded its internal government and 
population, and as rela.tcd to foreign trade. His 
highness also married the daughter of a Kaja. 
He had a son by this lady, But in time Sultan 
Maazim likewise returned into God’s mercy. 
He was sncceoded by his son who was made 
Raja by the state officers in the usual way, and 
was named Sxiltan Mahomed Shah. His son 
Mazulfulshah succeeded, then his son Sultan 
Solimanshah the prince who beeaxae Mar- 
hum, or died, at Acheh. His son again, 
Sultan Raja Aladin Mohamed Sliali who 
was Marhmn at Naga in Kedda. His son Sultan 
Mahia Aladin Mansur ShaJ), ho who was Mar- 
hum at Senna in Kedda. His son again SuUan 
Aladin Maliakarram Shall, who became the 
Marhmn, as he was called, of the lower part of 
the river and the baleior hall. His son Sultan 
Atta Ullah Mahomed Shah. He it was who 
became the Marlxmn of Bukit Pinang in ICedda. 
His son Sultan Mohamed Jiwa Zoin al Adin 
Maazim Shah, who became Marhum of Kiy- 
angan. His son Sultan Abdulla Alum Kurin 
Shah, who was the new Marhum of Bukit 


Penang, as he was attcrwards called. The 
younger brother of this Raja succeeded him, 
and at Kiyangan, ( Purlis ). This Raja was the 
son of Sultan Mahomed Jiwa Zein al Aladiu 
Ma Alum Shah and his title was Sultan Zea 
TJdin Ma Alum Shah. The next Raja was the 
son of Sultan Abdulla and his title M'as Sultan 
Ahmed Saj Udin Alim Shah, the last Raja 
wlio poBSGBSod any degree of separate 
authority. [?;] [IS] 

[ // ] The folio win are or were the relatives of this Baja, 
not inoliicUn^ liis immediate anoestor in the succession: 

1 Ills mother Tuan ^las, alive, 

2 Tuan Bisnu, her youngest son, dead. 

3 Tiianku (Jhik, sister of Chao Pangeran. 

4 Tuanku Juxnjum, younger sister of do and wife of 
Tuanku Long Piiti. 

4 Tuanku Tam, mother of Tuanku Kudin, the man 
who so long disturbed Kedda in trying to expel the 
Siamese, dead. 

1 Mother of the Kaja Muda and daughter of a Patani 
chief, dead. 

2 tier son the Eaja Muda called Tuanku Ibrahim, 
brother by the fathei*’s side of Chao Pangheran the 
late ex deceased Raja. Now governs the district of 
Kwalla Muda, close to the British frontier. 

3 Tuanku Soliman, brother of Tuanku Ibrahim, dead. 

4 Tuanku Su his son, dead, 

6 Che Patim Pewi female. ] Children of Sultan 

6 Tuanku Paud, male, j Mahomed Jiwa, dead. 

7 The Chindra Sari] Children of that Baja by another 

8 Tuanku Mom. J wife, dead. 

Family of the Ex- Baja. 

1 Ex-Raja Chao Pangeran or Tuanku Pangeran, dead. 

2 Tuanku Abdulla, eldest son, dead, 

3 Tuanku Yacoob, 2nd son, dead. 

4 Tuanku.Paii, 3rd son, now governor of apart of Kedda. 

Family of Tuanku Ibrahim, 

1 Tuanku Ibrahim. 

2 Tuanku Mahomed, son. 

3 Tuanku Hassan. 

4 Tuanku Mahomed Jiwa. 
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Family of 'ruauku Solimen. 

1 Tnankii Holiiuan, dead. 

2 Son Tuankxi Maliome«l. 

8 Sou Tuanku Mat Ali. 

4 Tuanku Mahomed Kappie. 

Family ot 'ruanku llisnu, 

Tnanku Malioniod* 

Tuanku Mahomed Akeeb. 

Tuanku MoinV i^'auuiy. 

1 Ihianku .1 alTei’. 

Tuanku Anooin, kiUodin H^hti hou, 

H Tuanku Mahomed Ali, son. 

4 Tuanku Allanj^, kou. 

'ruankii Uaiur^ Family. 

1 Tuanku Mahomed Satid, xvho wuim the leadoi’ of the 
la^t rebellion a^Minst the Siamese power, diodiulHdV. 
lie married Tiiankn Soliman’H dau^^hter. 

Issue by her. 

NOTES. 

[18] SheikL Abdulla arrived ia Kudda in the 
year ol the Hejira 879 or of AJ). 150L There 
were seven chiofn inclmlinfj;' the first wlio had 
governed before liis advent, l)e^^des an in- 
terregnninof 7 years, and one of those chiefs is 
not naniod. Allowing to each thirty years, 
which I tJiink are. not too many with a(lv(‘rtunce 
to tlie averag(3 of HIV of Malayan ]}rino(is 
generally, and to tiie faot tliat the period of 
each Guoeessive haja aftu’ fslainism was intro- 
duced and when ICedda was Hiihioot to invasions 
and wars averaged twenty-oiglit yiuirs. Tims 
we shall liavo tiie year of Christ 1284 as the 
date when Marong Maluiwangea reached Kedda 
from India, and most- piobahly, from tlie re- 
mains I have fouml, from Kalinga, Tlio Kerlda 
Eaja who first went 1 1 Malacca to got the 
noubuts or chmms of ceremony from Sultan 
Mahomed is not named in the Malayan annals. 
This was about perhaps A. D. 1540, The x’e- 



Hgion of Islam M^as finally supreme in Kedda on 
iho arrival oT Johan Palawan A. D. 15J15. 

Tlio following aro the conclusions which I 
think neccsaarilly follow an analj^sis of the 
Marong Maluiwaugaa : 

First — Keilda or yrai was donsel^’’ peopled 
long before tlm arrival of the Indian colony, 
and eitlier by the Siamese, or some other 
cognate race, but most probably by tlio former, 
but that this countr\ was only inhabited by 
wuindering tribes when Ligor was first conquer- 
ed by Siam about A. D, 700 to 800, and had 
not then been forinetl into a province, but 
existed under cliiefs. In any case Kedda could 
hardly fail when it became originally peopled 
to come under the direct government either of 
Ligor first perhaps, and then of Siam, 

Sec’ond]}" — That the colonists or father 
strangers were liot conqueroi's, but were per- 
mitted on their special solicitation by the 
aborigines or Siamese of Ligor to form a settle- 
ment, and that, pj’obably owing to their 
superior civilization, tlm chief of the colonists 
was selected to govern the whole by the 
paramount power in (lie N. E. 

Thirdly — Tliat the account of the ambas- 
sadors from J2um is a fiction with reference to 
Kedda, but may have been in part true with 
respect to some other country. 

Foui'thly — That the original Hindu settlers 
were few, but that they afterwaials received 
accessions from Kalinga in India, and were 
mixed up latterly with the Siamese and Malayan 
races. 

Fifthly — That these colonists were idolaters, 
and chiefly if not wholly, worshippers of Siva. 

Sixthly — That the assumption of a grandson 
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ol MahaM^angsa having given a king to 

Siam is a Malayan and Islamitic political fiction. 
But that the statement itbelt would lead ns 
strongly to infer, that Kedda was a Siamese 
province when that young prince set out towards 
( it is stated ) the North N. West, But that 
this last direction is clearly a clerical error, for 
would lead into the sea, and the intention of the 
author and his naming of tiiaon Lanckung in- 
dubitably inflicate that the dii^ection was aast- 
erly, riml that the route terminated dose to the 
sea on the gulf of Siam. This if N. N, E. in- 
'stead of N, N. W. would bring tlie end of the 
journey very close to Ligor, winch solution I 
am the more disposed to adopt, because this 
town lies on the present direct line or route to 
Siam from Kedda, and has always been up to 
the present day in close connection witli Kedda. 

Sixthly — That when Kedda began to be thus 
visited by Indians, and became a trading port, 
the Siamese established a regular provincial 
Government there, appointed Goveim'^rs under 
the titles oF Pliriya or Phraya. But tliat tlio 
Hindoo chiefs substituted within tlieir own jur- 
isdiction and amongst their own people the 
title of Rnja. That special deputations of ofil- 
cers also of high lank, wore sent from the 
■capital of Siam to instal each successive Gov- 
ernor in his ofiice, and that wliere no political 
obstacle interfered, the succession to this office, 
as is the case with regard to other Siamese pro- 
vinces, was allowed to descend from father to 
son, 

The latf^r history of Kedda may be thus 
shortly summed up. I have indeed had no 
means beyond oral traditions for filling up the 
blank from the period when Islamism was ih- 
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troduced up to about that when the British ap- 
peared in the seas to the eastward. The coun- 
try was attacked on several occasions and over- 
run by the Achmese and the Illanoon pirates, 
and perhaps by other marauders^ with whom 
its population from its agricultural habits seeina 
to have been unable to cope, and it was often 
called upon by tlie Siamese to join in their wars 
against Ava, 

The Rajas after their conversion to Islaniism 
doubtles began to dislike their rulers on ac- 
count of their religion, which was Buddhism, 
and watched for an opportunity to cast of their 
allegiance to Siam. But they found it danger- 
ous to call in the aid of any one of the Malayan 
states further east, because it was just as likely 
as otherwise that any such ally would find it 
convenient to gratify the feelings of his pirati- 
cal followers by keeping possession of the 
country after having freed it from its state of 
subordination to Siam. When, however, Europ- 
eans began in number to navigate the Bay of 
Bengal, and Portuguese usurpation and aggres- 
sion had ceased in the Malayan Peninsula, the 
Kedda Rajas thought that it wouid be a grand 
stroke of policy to ally themselves with one of 
the European powers, and if possible with the 
preponderating one. Overtures were accord- 
ingly made to the Dutch, who were, on the de- 
cline of the Portuguese, the most influential 
nation to the eastward, but nothing worth re- 
cording was concluded. Some preliminary ne- 
gociations were also entered into with the 
French but these also proved unsatisfactory* 

The British soon after entered on the field, 
and as they were in quest of a settlement, the 
then Baja of Kedda eagerly met their views by 



veiling Pulo Penang, bo which Province Welles- 
ley was afterwavcla added The ccsvsion was 
made under the express avowal t)!' (lie Raja that 
he was an indopcndcut i)rinco [ ] 'Phe Siamese 
court protested against the cossiou, i)Ut as the 
island was then apparently to them of little or 
no value, and they were involved in constant 
war witli tlie Barmans, the subject was drop- 
ped, and tlie riglit ^to occup\ as acquired by 
actual occupancy was subsequently admitted by 
Siain. The treaty of cession was Jiot an oden- 
sive and defensive one, so that the chief object 
of the Raja was defeated, Such a treaty could 
not have been justly framed by the British 
when it became clear, as it soon did, that Kedda 
was subject to Siam. It was clearly the inter- 
est of the then Raja to deceive Captain Light, 
the original negociator, while that officer seems 
to have been ([uite ready to give credence to his 
positive assertions of his independence. One 
advantage the Rajas did gain and kept up to 
the expulsion of the late Raja, and this was 
that the Icnowledge of a friendly relation sub- 
sisting between Kedda and the British deterred 
the Siamese court from many acts of sovereignty, 
of no veiy mild character perhaps, which it 
would else have inflicted on tliat country. But 
the feeling was obliterated by time and old 
customs again I'esoi'ted to. 

The late Raja who enjoyed the Siamese title 
Chao Pangeran, but who was a person of little 
political foresight, and acted (as the Malays 
generally do) from the impulse of his feelings, 
became refractory, and was expelled by a Siam 
ese force in A, D. 1820. He took refuge within 


[ ] Penang Records. 
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the British territories, where he continued to 
live until a lew years ago, when by the inter- 
cession ol‘ the Indian Government, at the sug- 
gestion I believe of Governor Bonham, the 
Siamese wore induced to permit him to return to 
Keclda as its Governor. But they gave him 
only a part of the country, from and including 
Koclda river and a space to the N, of it ; south 
to Krean river [excluding of course Province 
Wellesley.] The three other portions were 
placed under Malayan chiefs. When this had 
been effected; the Siamese Governor was with 
his troops withdrawn. 

The Raja died in about 1845-46. and one of 
his sons Tuaiiku Daii, having gone to make 
obeisance at the Court of Bangkok, was placed 
in the Government with an inferior title, for it is 
the policy of Siam to elevate public officers by 
degrees of rank according to their merits, 
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